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CHAPTER I. 



The day passed over without Mordant 
seeing or hearing from Herbert Vernon ; and, 
when he went to the mess to dine, his friend 
did not appear there. Whether his absence 
was to be taken as a favourable omen or not, 
Mordant could not decide ; but his fears 
whispered that, " Perhaps Vernon, as an 
accepted lover, had been engaged to dine by 
the Countess O'Neill." The pain this sup- 
position occasioned convinced him that his 
heart was still far from being in a state to 
look on the happiness of Vernon with the 
indifference into which he thought he had 
schooled it to bear the success of his friend. 
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" Where is Vernon ?" demanded more 
than one of his brother officers ; an inquiry 
that elicited the information that the missing 
gentleman had ordered some mutton broth 
to his room. What a transition did this 
intelligence create in Mordant's feelings ! 
It revealed the whole history of Vernon's 
blighted hopes, and, as he pictured him to his 
mind in the solitude of his room, too sad 
and depressed to meet the eyes of his 
brother officers, he felt all his friendship for 
him revive, and the deepest sympathy take 
the place of the envy which, in spite of his 
better feelings, had previously taken posses- 
sion of him. 

Herbert Vernon, the accepted, the happy 
suitor of the lovely Grace O'Neill, seated at 
table, en famille, with her and her grand- 
mother, was too enviable a man to be thought 
of by Mordant without bitterness ; but, as 
the solitary occupant of a barrack-room, self- 
condemned to the insipid regimen of mutton 
broth and dry toast, furnishing a proof pre- 
sumptive, if not a protest, for seclusion on 
the plea of indisposition, was viewed in a 
very different spirit, and Mordant's heart 
softened towards his friend as he thus pic- 
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tured him. " I will not, however, break in 
unbidden on his solitude," thought he ; " I 
will wait until he sends for, or writes to me. 
I will betray no impatience to learn the 
result of his suit, although I cannot help 
feeling much. Yet, why should I thus feel? 
What can it be to met To accept Herbert 
Vernon's most generous offer would be im- 
possible in any case less urgent than the 
peace of her who is dearer to me than aught 
else in life, and I am not so vain as to 
believe that I have endangered her happi- 
ness." 

While these reflections were passing in 
the mind of Mordant, a conversation was 
going on between the members of the mess- 
table. 

" You have heard the commotion that 
Hunter has caused in the town ?" observed 
one of the officers. 

" Come, come, don't make mountains of 
molehills," replied Hunter, looking half angry, 
yet deprecating the renewal of a subject that 
was evidently disagreeable to him. 

" Oh, a capital scene, wasn't it ?" remarked 
another. " Only fancy the picturesque group 
that presented itself to the Colonel this day 
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outside the barrack-gate, into which the sen- 
tinels, with some difficulty, precluded them 
from entering." 

" I wish you'd drop the subject ; I have 
had quite enough of it," said Hunter, angrily. 

" It would be unkind to deprive Mordant 
of the pleasure we all so much enjoyed," 
added his tormentor. " Fancy, Mordant, 
about a dozen mothers, unkempt, and with a 
total disregard to cleanliness in their cos- 
tume, apparently as disinclined to a contact 
with water as a man in a state of hydro- 
phobia, beseeching, or rather besieging, our 
Colonel in every possible tone of brogue, from 
the Kerry to the Minister, to protect their 
hopeful sons from the largesse of the rich 
Misther Hunter. ' Och, sir, shure he'll en- 
tirely destroy them,' exclaimed one. ' Won't 
he be the death of 'em ? God forgive him,' 
cried another. ' And isn't live of the poor 
crathurs raving mad in their sick beds at 
this blessed moment V said a third. ' Didn't 
he make 'em run races till he knocked the 
breath out of their bodies, and then, when 
they stood panting, and the sweat — saving 
your honour's favour — running down over 
thorn like a shower of rain over a basket of 
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kidney pratoes, didn't he make 'em jump 
right into the river to swim against each other 
for wagers ?' 

" ' And didn't he,' interrupted another 
speaker, throwing up her bony arms to 
Heaven, as if to implore its vengeance, ' didn't 
he give "em enough halfpence to keep six 
dacent families in food for a month, to spend 
in whisky?' 'And is it a wondher they 
are in their beds raving mad in a raging 
fever, the poor crathurs ? And we, the poor 
mothers that bore 'em, that suckled 'em, to 
be kept from our hard work, by which we 
can only earn enough to keep life and soul 
together, to be sitting up all night listening 
to their moans and groans, and their cries 
for more whisky.' ' Och, sure it was an un- 
lucky day when they got the taste of it : for 
it's well known that childer, when once they 
get the taste of sperits, are for all the world 
like the foxes when once they get an egg, 
or a chicken, the power of man can't keep 
'em out of the poultry yard ever after.' 
' Sure, if they ever come back to life, after 
being so kilt as they are, how will we ever 
keep 'em from the whisky-shops V ' It's all 
up wid 'em ; ochone, ochone, won't they 
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come to the gallows as sure as my name is 
Molly Fogarty ? For wasn't it the taste for 
the dhrink that drove Bill Hoolihaun out of 
his seven senses, and made him steal a horse 
and kill a man that tried to prevent him ?" 

Captain Sitwell, who recounted this scene 
in a very dramatic style, giving such very 
successful imitations of the various brogues 
of the speakers as " set the table in a roar," 
here paused for breath, and Hunter angrily 
left the mess-room, enraged at the laughter 
his adventures and their consequences had 
excited. 

" And what was the result ?" inquired 
Mordant. 

" That the Colonel sent over the surgeon 
to see the sick boys, and that Hunter, who 
came up in the midst of the tragi-comic 
scene, bestowed a liberal donation on ' the 
distressed mothers,' and promised nevermore 
to expose the lives of their sons to the 
danger of sudden transitions from heat to 
cold, nor their morals to the contagion of 
whisky-shops ; on which the Irish matrons 
retired to their homes, blessing the rich 
English gentleman, who, * they were sure, 
meant no earthly harm to the poor childer, 
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but just wished to amuse himself by a little 
sport.' " 

" Hunter is only thoughtless," observed 
one of the officers, " but is a good fellow in 
the main." 

" I hope none of those poor boys will die," 
said the Colonel. 

" By-the-bye, would not this be a good 
opportunity for us to make a subscription to 
establish a school ?" suggested Major El- 
vaston. *' It would keep the children out of 
mischief, and give them some instruction." 

" Agreed, agreed," said many voices, and, 
before the party separated, a considerable 
sum was subscribed for the humble purpose 
proposed ; and, when Hunter heard of it the 
following day, he largely contributed to the 
scheme, saying, " that he whose folly had led 
to the whole thing, ought to give the most 
to carry out so good a plan." 

" 0, Honor, have you heard how Mr. 
Hunter has killed half the poor children in 
the place?" said Mrs. O'Flaherty, entering 
her house in a state of great agitation. 

" Now, what cock-and-a-bull-story have 
you got hold of, mother ?" was the disrespect- 
ful reply. 
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" You never believe anything, Honor ; but 
didn't I, with my own eyes, see Heaven knows 
how many poor wailing mothers, bemoaning 
and crying, go up to the barracks to demand 
vengeance on Mr. Hunter for having kilt 
their sons." 

" And don't we all know that kilt in our 
country does not mean killed ?" 

" But wasn't it cruel, Honor, for him to 
hurt them? You must allow it was; and 
the poor mothers would not say their sons 
were even kilt, unless he had severelv ma!- 
treated them." 

" Mother, mother, you are just for all the 
world like a child — ready to believe any- 
thing, or everything that people tell you." 

" Well, it isnt very mannerly of you to 
tell me so. You wouldn't hear Grace O'Neill 
speak in that manner to her grandmother." 

" Perhaps not ; but the Countess O'Neill 
and you are very different persons." 

" Perhaps we may be ; but there's as great 
a difference between Grace O'Neill, Honor, 
and you — and it may be more — than between 
her grandmother and me." 

" Now you're on the high horse, mother, 
there will be no getting good of you for 
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some hours ; so I'll go and take a walk.'" 
And Honor arose to prepare for going out. 

" You wouldn't see Grace O'Neill strolling 
about the streets by herself, or marching with 
them wild young officers. Oh, Honor ! how 
can you put yourself in the mouths of people 
in this manner ? What will they think } what 
will they say of you ?" 

" Hush, mother, you shouldn't be using 
such strange phrases as ' putting myself in 
the mouths of people.' Such a manner of 
speaking makes the officers laugh at you.' 1 

" More shame for them, and for you to 
tell me of their impudence." And Mrs. 
O'Flaherty's face grew red with anger. 

" There, again — off you go, mother. Once 
for all, don't be foolish — don't mind what 
people say, or think. Isn't it the first wish 
of your heart to see me married to a rich 
man ? Is it, or is it not ?" 

" Yes, certainly : but, mind, Honor — pro- 
perly ', respectably married. Sure what else 
do I think of from morning till night ?" 

" Well, then, mother, let me play my own 
game. I know what I'm about ; and you'll 
see that before long I'll be married to a rich 



man." 
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" God grant it, Honor, for that would be 
a joyful day to me. And, now you talk of 
marriage, it reminds me that I saw a wed- 
ding-ring in the candle last night as plain as 
ever I saw anything in my life ; and that's a 
good sign, my dear." 

" How can you be so superstitious, mother, 
as to pay any attention to dreams and signs ? 
It was only yesterday you told me that you 
heard the Banshee wailing under your window 
the night before." 

" Well, and so I did, Honor, as sure as I 
am now sitting here." 

" Nonsense, mother, it was only the cat ; 
for I saw it. But I must be off; for I have 
business upon my hands that must not be 
neglected." 

" Honor, Honor, for the love of God take 
care what you are about ! It would be the 
death of me — it would bring my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave — if you got your- 
self into any scrape ; and you're so wild and 
giddy that I am always in a fever when you 
are out of my sight." 

" How can I bring your grey hairs to the 
grave, when you have had them cut off, and 
wear a wig ? Wild and giddy as you think 
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me, I know what I'm about ; and, though I 
may make a fool of somebody, no one shall 
make a fool of me, I can tell you ;" and off 
walked the reckless girl, leaving her weak 
and foolish mother to reflect on the hints 
thrown out by her in their recent conver- 
sation. 

" She's such a wilful girl !" soliloquized 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, " that all I can say makes 
no impression on her ; but yet, somehow or 
other, I can't help thinking she'll manage to 
get a husband for herself better than if I 
were to interfere with her plans, for she's 
very cunning, and afraid of nothing. It's 
plain to be seen that this rich young officer, 
Mr. Hunter, whom every one says has oceans 
of gold, has taken a great fancy to her, 
though I could see that at first he rather 
disliked her. She has talked him into it ; 
and, if she can persuade him to marry her, 
sure her fortune, and mine, too, would be 
made. All this will be well and good ; but 
I had much rather that she was courted as 
Grace O'Neill is, that is, that those who have 
any thought of her would come here respect- 
ful and distant, like as if they considered it 
a great favour and honour to be allowed to 
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come sometimes, and not too often neither, 
and behave to her as gentlemen do to Grace 
and her grandmother, treating them as if 
they were queens, instead of being as much 
at their ease here, laughing, joking, and quiz- 
zing every one, and me more than any one 
else, until I don't know what to think or 
say. 

" But it's no use fretting. One can t 
make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, as the 
saying is, and I can no more make Honor 
like Grace O'Neill. How she keeps men at 
a distance ! Her grandmother never has 
the least occasion to speak to her not to do 
this, or not to say t'other, while I'm always 
on thorns when Honor is playing off her 
tricks — quizzing one, flattering another, and 
trying to make fools of all, when she doesn't 
care a farthing for the whole set put toge- 
ther. I'm often quite ashamed, and don't 
know which way to turn. But it's no use 
fretting, as I said before. With such a 
daughter as Honor, it's like having a lottery 
ticket, that may turn up a prize and make a 
fortune, or a blank, and half kill one with 
disappointment. Judy ! Judy !" 

" Coming, ma'am." 
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" Judy, just give me a cup of tea, with a 
spoonful of whisky in it. Mind, only a tea- 
spoonful, for I have a stitch in my stomach." 

Exit Judy, muttering to herself as she de- 
scended to the kitchen to prepare the beve- 
rage, " Surely the ould missis has so many 
stitches, and takes so many teaspoonfuls of 
whisky in the tea to cure 'em, she'll be sure 
to be sewn up ;" and the old woman, with 
the humour peculiar to her country folk, in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh at her own plea- 
santry. " I suppose," added Judy, " that 
a tea-spoon means a table-spoonful ; but, 
as I'm in doubt, I'll just give her the be- 
nefit of my uncertainty, and make it a 
gravy-spoonful. Poor ould lady, 'twill do 
her no barm, as I know by experience, for 
'twill only loosen the strings of her tongue, 
and then she'll be for telling me what a 
miserable woman she is to have lost a hus- 
band that bothered the life of her ; or else 
she'll fall asleep, and then she won't know 
how long Miss Honor has been out, and 
won't begin quarrelling when she comes in." 

" Are you sure, Judy, that there's only 
a teaspoonful of whisky in this tea, for it 
smells mighty strong?" 
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" I'll take my oath, ma'am, there's not a 
dhrop more than a spoonful." 

" I'm very poorly, Judy." 

" I dare say you are, ma'am, and no won- 
der, you have so much fretting." 

" True for you, Judy. No one knows 
what I go through. To have lost such a 
husband ! Sure, when he was alive, I had 
nothing in the whole world to think of but 
to keep him quiet. He'd never let me med- 
dle nor make in anything, for he'd have 
everything his own way." 

" That must have been a great comfort to 
you, ma'am." 

" Only, sometimes, he'd fly into such pas- 
sions, and then, Judy, he'd push me and beat 
me. Oh, oh ! when I think of how many 
times I have been obliged to keep my room, 
Judy, from the black eyes he has given me 
—oh, oh !" 

" Don't cry so, ma'am, you'll make your- 
self quite ill, indeed you will. Compose 
yourself a bit." 

" But, when his passion was over, Judy y 
then he would be so good-humoured, and 
he'd say he was sorry for having hurt my 
feelings. Oh ! oh ! oh !" 
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" What a polite gentleman he must have 
been, ma'am, to call blacking your eyes hurt- 
ing your feelings." 

" Yes, Judy, he was very polite when he 
wanted to make friends. Oh ! oh ! what a 
miserable woman I am to have lost him !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



" What can have become of Sir Henry 
Travers' letter ?" said the Countess O'Neill, 
turning over the leaves of her blotting - 
book. " I left it on my table, I am per- 
fectly sure, yet I can find it nowhere." And 
she examined among her books, thinking 
the letter might have got under one of 
them. 

" I did not see it," replied her grand- 
daughter, •* and, as it cannot be found, I 
fear it may have been blown into the street 
through the window." 

" That would be very disagreeable ; for, 
if taken up and read, a publicity would be 
given to Sir Henry's proposal that I much wish 
to avoid, and which could not be agreeable 
to him." 
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" How strange his proposing for me, who 
have never given him the slightest encou- 
ragement !" 

" Very true, my dearest child ; but rich 
men in general (and Sir Henry Travers in 
particular) are prone to think that their for- 
tunes, if not themselves, are too tempting to 
be resisted, and more especially by girls who 
are not largely dowered." 

" Which poor opinion of my sex renders 
me less compassionate for any pain which 
my rejection may inflict on him." 

" We must, however, treat him with po- 
liteness and respect, Grace ; for a man can 
pay a woman no higher compliment than to 
solicit her hand." 

" I wish he would transfer his attentions 
to Florence, or Kate Fitzgerald — they would 
not, perhaps, refuse him." 

" I wish so, too, Grace ; for poor Lady 
Fitzgerald was telling me, the last day she 
was here, how desirous she is to have her 
daughters married." 

" They also desire it, and have told me as 
much. How odd that, with a kind father 
and mother, and with every indulgence be- 
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neath the paternal roof, daughters should wish 
to leave their parents !" 

" I have a presentiment, darling, that ere 
long another opportunity will be afforded 
you of leaving your fond old grandmother, 
and a much more tempting one than that 
which we have just declined." 

" However tempting the offer may be, no- 
thing shall ever induce me to leave you, 
dearest grandmother ;" and, as Grace spoke, 
a bright blush overspread her cheeks. 

" But how few men, my child, would like 
to have their gay establishment hampered 
with the perpetual presence of their wife's 
mother, much less of her grandmother, 
whose age and infirmities would render her 
residence even less desirable ? My greatest 
wish on earth, darling, is to see you happily 
settled in life before * I go hence, and am 
no more seen ;' and, well aware of the ob- 
stacle which your persistance in not separat- 
ing from me would oppose to your marrying, 
I must, once for all, tell you, darling that, 
when you marry, my determination is taken 
not to reside beneath the same roof with 
you. But don't weep," (the tears had started 
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in Grace's eyes,) " don't be alarmed, al- 
though I will not reside beneath the same 
roof, I have no objection, provided your fu- 
ture husband does not oppose it, to procure 
an abode as close to yours as can be found, 
so that no day may pass without my seeing 
my own Grace." 

" I could not love a husband who was not 
as anxious for your society as I am, my dear 
grandmother;" and Grace arose and fondly 
embraced the Countess. 

" Bless, bless you, my own child !" 

" A letter from the Honourable Lieutenant 
Vernon, madam," said Patrick O'Donohough, 
entering the room and presenting the epistle 
on a silver waiter. " His servant attends for 
an answer." 

Patrick glanced at his young mistress, as 
he invariably styled Grace, and failed not to 
notice an expression of strong dissatisfaction 
on her countenance. " It is as I suspected," 
thought he, as he left the apartment. " She 
doesn't like this same Mr. Vernon, al- 
though, I must own, he is a fine young man. 
I'd lay a wager of a bottle of wine that the 
letter contains a proposal of marriage, and, 
what's more, that it won't be accepted, although 
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Lieutenant the Honourable Mr. Vernon is a 
fine young man ; ay, and a sensible and good 
one, too, and will be, as I bear, a very rich 
lord. The young lady's heart is, I strongly 
suspect, pre-engaged. What else could 
make her grow so thoughtful, so grave-like ? 
— she that used to be as gay as a lark, her 
clear sweet voice ringing in my ears as she 
moved from room to room. She has left off 
singing now, or, when she does sit down to 
the piano, to please the Countess, I have re- 
marked that she sings only melancholy 
songs. But I've heard tell that the nightin- 
gale never sings so sweetly until its breast 
is pierced by a thorn ; and sure is not the 
dart of love in a maidens breast the same 
as the thorn in the bird's ? But there's the 
bell — I must answer it." 

" Patrick, tell Mr. Vernon's servant he 
need not wait. I will send an answer." 

Patrick stole a look at his young lady, 
whose countenance, to him who had so long 
studied it, revealed that the contents of the 
letter brought by Mr. Herbert Vernon's ser- 
vant had afforded her no pleasure. 

" Yes, it's just as I suspected, she won't 
be Mrs. Herbert Vernon I see plainly ; but 
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I have a strong notion that, if the proposal 
came from a certain gentleman, the first let- 
ter of whose name is Captain Mordant, she 
would not look so discontented." 

Having dismissed Mr. Vernon's servant, 
Patrick resumed his cogitations. " 1 can't 
make out why the said Captain Mordant has 
left off coming here," thought Patrick, " and 
I think my young lady is as much puzzled 
and more distressed by his absence than I 
am ; and yet, on second thoughts, I believe 
she can hardly be more uneasy about it than 
I am, for sure whatever troubles her must 
trouble me, who have no interest or care for 
any one in life but for her grandmother and 
herself, the last ties on earth that remain to 
me of my dear lost masther. Oh ! what a 
pity that he did not live to see his grand- 
child ; how he would have doted down on 
her ; but sure he never saw his own daugh- 
ter till he saw her in Heaven. I often think 
what a blessed meeting it must have been. 
Thanks be to God, she could only give him 
pleasant tidings. She could tell him, and 
that must be a great comfort to his mind, 
that his widow never took another husband 
in his place, never took off her mourning for 
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him, and that his poor faithful servant, 
Patrick O'Donohough, devoted his life, as in 
duty bound, to the widow, her child, his 
child, and grandchild, and hopes, when he 
leaves this world, to be allowed to serve and 
wait on his adored master in a better one !" 
and Patrick applied a handkerchief to his 
tearful eyes. 

" I don't know how it is," resumed he 
after a pause, " but there's something about 
Captain Mordant that always reminds me of 
my noble master. There's the same stately 
air, which seems natural to the Captain as 
it was to Count O'Neill. There is the 
proud glance of the eyes, and the sweet 
smile which never glows into a laugh, but 
returns to a thoughtful expression, that I so 
often remarked in my dear master. I made 
sure he was in love with my young lady, and 
I can't help feeling sure of it still, for all he 
so seldom comes here now ; for how many 
times, when he little thought I observed him. 
have I not seen him, early in the morning 
and late at night, pass before this house and 
look up at the windows with his heart, and 
a sorrowful one it seemed to be, in his eyes ? 
How well I remember reading in a book that 
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my dear master used to study for hours one 
particular passage that said, 

' The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgraifed in respect of years ; 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it.' 

" How hard it is, then, for poor lovers to be 
happy with so many things to interfere be- 
tween 'em ! Sure I know by sad experience 
how many obstacles there are ! And wouldn't 
1 now be a solitary and miserable old man 
if I hadn't placed all my hopes and depend- 
ence for happiness on seeing my young mis- 
tress happy ? When we get ould, we must 
find our happiness in helping to make that of 
others. I hear that Captain Mordant, though 
of a great and noble family, is poor, being 
only a second son, and all the fortune entail- 
ed on the elder. Sure what an unnatural 
law it is that makes such a difference between 
the children of the same father and mother! 
One rich and enjoying every luxury money 
can give, and the other wanting the common 
comforts of life, and only because the first came 
into this world a year or two before the se- 
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cond ! Sure it's enough to make younger 
brothers hate their elder ones. I've a strong 
suspicion that it's being a younger brother 
and poor that makes Captain Mordant keep 
away from my young lady. He finds he 
couldn't often see her without wishing never 
to leave her, and, as he isn't rich enough to 
propose, he thinks it more honourable to 
avoid her. But what if he has found this 
out too late ? 

" If the poor gentleman already loves her 
more than himself, and, worse still, if she 
loves him, isn't it a pity, ay, and a sin, too, 
that they should be kept asunder ? If he could 
just have a hint given him that Miss O'Neill, 
instead of having only a poor fortune, as peo- 
ple suppose, will have one quite sufficient for 
every comfort, though not for grandeur, 
perhaps he would take courage, come here as 
he used to do at first, and end by making 
his proposals. How can I manage this ? Let 
me see ; I might tell his servant, but then he 
is a poor, ignorant, vulgar fellow, not fit for 
a gentleman to talk to, so he dare not take 
the liberty to speak to his master, or repeat 
what I might say. Lieutenant Vernon's ser- 
vant is a superior man ; he has education, 
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and his master often talks to him when he is 
dressing. I'll tell it to him as a great secret, 
make him swear never to repeat it to mortal, 
and that will be sure to induce him to tell it 
to his master, who will probably repeat it to 
Captain Mordant. But what if Captain 
Mordant should be too proud and high-mind- 
ed to propose to a lady richer than himself? 
and such things do happen sometimes. Ay, 
that would be a bad job ! Well, well, I must 
only wait and watch as a sentinel does, and 
do my best to bring this young couple toge- 
ther, if, as I shrewdly suspect, they have set 
their hearts on each other." 

While these reflections were passing in 
the mind of the faithful Patrick O'Dono- 
hough, the Countess O'Neill and her grand- 
daughter were concocting a suitable answer 
to the letter received from Mr. Herbert 
Vernon. 

" The offer is so good a one, so suitable 
in all points of view, my child, that it should 
not be lightly rejected," observed the Coun- 
tess. 

" Yes, dearest grandmother, I grant Mr. 
Vernon appears to be a very amiable young 
man, and that his position is unexceptionable ; 

VOL. II. c 
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but I do not, and I feel quite sure I never 
shall, entertain for him that preference a per- 
son ought to feel to a suitor she accepts. He 
has not created the slightest interest in my 
heart ; I feel even more than indifference for 
him, owing to his persistance in seeking to 
win me when the marked coldness with which 
I have submitted to, rather than received, his 
attentions ought to have taught him that he 
had nothing to hope." 

" I must admit, Grace, that you certainly 
gave him no encouragement. Nevertheless, 
may we not look on his persistance as a 
proof of the steadiness and depth of his at- 
tachment ? " 

" Or, the obstinacy of his character." 

" I never saw you disposed to judge so 
harshly before." 

Grace blushed, and her grandmother be- 
came more than ever convinced that a pre- 
ference for another had a great influence in 
the prompt rejection her grand-daughter had 
decided on giving to Mr. Vernon's suit. 

" Perhaps, on a longer acquaintance, you 
may appreciate Mr. Vernon's good qualities 
more highly, my dear," resumed the Coun- 
tess O'Neill, wishing to probe Grace's heart 
more profoundly. 
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" Be assured, dearest grandmother, no 
length of acquaintance, no intimacy, could 
change my sentiments with regard to him. 
He may possess every virtue, every good qua- 
lity ; but, while admitting that he does, I 
should still remain as utterly indifferent 
towards him as now." 

" Then I suppose nothing is left for us but 
to send a polite refusal." 

" Nothing. And let me entreat you, 
dearest grandmother, not to ask me to an- 
swer the note he enclosed to you for me. 
Say all you think right, but let him decidedly 
understand that he must not hope for any 
change in my sentiments." 

The letter was written, and confided for 
delivery to Patrick O'Donohough, who feel- 
ing the importance of his mission, arrayed 
himself with peculiar care to fulfil it. " Poor 
gentleman," thought he, " I bring him news 
that will make his heart ache, if I am not 
greatly mistaken." 

" Here, Mr. Pigott, is a letter from the 
Countess O'Neill for Mr. Vernon," said Pa- 
trick, addressing himself to the valet de 
chambre of that gentleman. 

" 1 hope its contents will afford Mr. Ver- 
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non satisfaction, for I have seldom seen him 
betray so much anxiety as about this expect- 
ed letter. He has paced up and down his 
room, rang the bell repeatedly, and shown the 
utmost anxiety to receive it. Between you 
and I, Mr. O'Donohough, I suspect that the 
one I took to your house this morning con- 
tained a proposal of marriage. Indeed, 
nothing short of it could have occasioned so 
much anxiety to Mr. Vernon. I must say 
that, as far as my own feelings are concerned, 
I entertain much Jess repugnance to this affair 
than I anticipated ; for, although I have never 
lived with a married gentleman, having re- 
signed my situation no less than three times 
solely because the noblemen I served were 
about to marry, I should be tempted to re- 
main with Mr. Vernon; I like him so much, 
and have heard your young lady so well 
spoken of." 

" My young lady, Mr. Pigott, is nothing 
less than an angel." 

" It is to be wished, however, that she was 
rich. Not because Mr. Vernon requires a 
fortune — for he will have a noble one, and 
has at present a most liberal allowance — but 
just because noble families, when their sons 
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marry untitled ladies, expect that there will 

be lots of money to make up for the want of 
rank." 

" But sure, if my young lady has no title 
herself, her grandmother has." 

" Why, to tell you the plain truth, Mr. 
O'Donohough, we in England attach very 
little importance to foreign titles." 

" What ! do you mean to say that the title 
of a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, be- 
stowed on Count O'Neill by the Empress 
herself, for his noble deeds, isn't better than 
half the titles of your new-fangled nobility, 
whose grandfathers got rank on account of 
their money ? " 

The rising colour of Patrick, and a certain 
animation of manner peculiar to him when 
displeased, convinced Mr. Pigott he had 
touched on delicate ground when he spoke 
disparagingly of the title of the Countess 
O'Neill ; and, unwilling to offend Patrick, he 
said, " that, for his part, he entertained the 
highest deference for Counts and Countesses 
of the Holy Roman Empire ; " but added, 
" that Mr. O'Donohough must admit that 
other foreign titles could not be estimated so 
highly " — an admission that perfectly soothed 
the rising anger of Patrick. 
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" Perhaps, Mr. Pigott, you may not be 
aware that Miss O'Neill, although she may not 
be termed an heiress, has a very considera- 
ble fortune well secured to her, besides dia- 
monds and other valuables, the gifts of the 
Emperor of Austria to her grandmother." 

" Has she, indeed ? I am very glad to hear 
it. It gives importance to the marriage — it 
equalizes it, as one may say — for in England 
noble families are not particularly desirous 
that their sons should marry Irish ladies." 

" I suppose not, Mr. Pigott ; for as real 
Irish ladies, descended, as Miss O'Neill is, 
from the Irish kings, are so much above the 
English nobility, they are afraid their daugh- 
ters-in-law will look down on them." 

Whether Mr. Pigott quite coincided with 
this explanation or not, we do not know, but 
he was too prudent to dissent from it ; and 
Patrick, thinking that it was high time that 
the letter of which he had been the bearer 
should reach the hands of the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, observed with an air 
of lofty dignity that he would no longer pre- 
vent Mr. Pigott from delivering the letter, 
which, he said, Mr. Vernon was so impatient 
to receive ; and, with a bow that would not 
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have shamed a gentleman of the chamber 
at the court at Vienna, took his leave. 

" There's no talking with these touchy- 
Irish without offending their pride," observed 
Mr. Pigott, when Patrick had withdrawn 
out of hearing ; while the latter muttered, 
" Nothing enrages me like these English, 
with their false notions of the Irish, and their 
nonsensical vanity about their own upstart 
nobility. What's an English Lord to an 
Irish King, I should like to know? Why, 
Miss O'Neill has better blood in her veins 
than all the nobility in England put together." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The advice given by Lady Fitzgerald to 
her daughters had not been thrown away, 
and Sir Geoffrey, following her dictates, 
henceforth addressed his hospitality more 
exclusively to the unmarried gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood than he had hitherto done. 
These, flattered by the frequent invitations 
they received to Ballymacross Castle, where 

none of the elite of the officers of the 

Regiment were engaged to meet them, grew 
into habits of closer intimacy than formerly, 
and often declared to each other, " that the 
Fitzgeralds, after all, were very agreeable 
neighbours, and the girls pleasant and soci- 
able, now that one had got to know them 
better." 

The phrase " after all " invariably implies 
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that the speaker had not always considered 
the individuals spoken of in so favourable a 
light as at present, and such was precisely 
the case in this instance ; for, so wholly had 
the attention of the ladies of Ballymacross 
Castle been directed to the few stray Eng- 
lishmen of family who ventured to this re- 
mote part of Ireland, tempted by curiosity to 
view a country of which less is known to 
them than of any other portion of Europe, 
or to the few officers of noble or rich families 
in England quartered in the sister kingdom, 
that the neighbouring gentlemen had for- 
merly felt themselves aggrieved by the pre- 
ference shown to men whom they were by 
no means disposed to think their superiors. 
Now, the system hitherto adopted at Bally- 
macross Castle was changed : those who pre- 
viously had seen little to admire in its young- 
ladies, because viewed through the medium 
of prejudice, began to find out many good 
qualities in them. " The formality and re- 
serve for which I disliked them wear off 
when one sees them oftener/' observed Mr. 
Oliphant Henessy, a neighbouring squire, 
possessed of an estate of some three or four 
thousand a year, who kept a pack of hounds 
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and an open house for his brother sports- 
men. 

" They acquired that formality from their 
constant association with the English, who 
assume reserve for the purpose of concealing 
their natural dulness," said Mr. M' Vigors, a 
hearty hater of England and the English. 

" For my part," remarked Sir Henry Tra- 
vel's, " I think the young ladies of Ballyma- 
cross Castle peculiarly well-bred and polite, 
and the antiquity of their descent is an addi- 
tional title to my respect." 

"Antiquity is the last recommendation I 
should desire in a wife," observed one of the 
speakers. 

" I applied it to the descent of the ladies, 
and not to them personally," replied Sir Henry 
Travers, with an air of offended dignity. 

" You ought to speak well of them, Travers, 
if only in gratitude for all the kind things 
they say of you," remarked Mr. M'Vigors. 

" Of me, did you say ?" inquired the Baro- 
net, appearing much pleased. 

" Come, come, Travers, don't look so in- 
nocent. You must have seen that Miss 
Fitzgerald has a more than common interest 
in you ; and I can answer that your name is 
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never mentioned before her that she does not 
declare you to be a very superior man," said 
Mr. Oliphant Henessy. 

" I admire Miss Kate so much," resumed 
he, " that, if I had not a strong suspicion that 
M' Vigors has made a hole in her heart, I'd 
lay my hand and fortune at her feet, as the 
novels say." 

"Then you know more than I do," was 
the reply of Mr. M'Vigors, " and probably 
more than the young lady herself." 

" I am so sure of what I say on this point, 
M'Vigors, that I am ready to lay a wager that 
if you pop the question to Miss Kate she will 
not say no." 

The fact was, that so skilfully had the 
young ladies of Ballymacross applied their 
flatteries to each and all of the neighbouring 
bachelors, that they had conciliated enemies 
into friends ; and, although some might not 
be disposed to marry them, all were inclined 
to help them to husbands. Sir Henry Tra- 
vers and Mr. M'Vigors, being known to be 
the vainest and richest men, were selected by 
the others as suitable husbands for the Misses 
Fitzgerald, to whom they were desirous 
to give what they termed "a good turn," 
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namely, to assist in getting them married. 
Nor had these gentlemen asserted any false- 
hood when they assured the Baronet and Mr. 
M 'Vigors of the tender impression which 
they believed had been made by them on 
the hearts of the Misses Fitzgerald, for the 
latter having selected the two richest men in 
their neighbourhood for the subject of their 
peculiar commendations had led to the belief 
that Mr. Henessy expressed. 

A vain and foolish man is never more vul- 
nerable to the flattery of one woman than 
when he is smarting under the rejection of 
another. The unsought preference of the 
one is a balm to the wound inflicted on his 
amour propre by the slight of the other ; 
hence, he turns with peculiar satisfaction to 
the person who administers it. Never pre- 
viously had Sir Henry T ravers bestowed a 
thought on Miss Fitzgerald ; but, from the 
hour that Mr. Oliphant Henessy revealed 
the commendations bestowed on him by that 
lady he thought of nothing else, and now 
wondered he ever could have accorded a pre- 
ference over her to Miss O'Neill. " I'll show 
that young lady that, though she may reject 
me, there are others who have seen the best 
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society in England, and, of course, the most 
distinguished men, yet who prefer me," 
thought the Baronet to himself, " and, when 
she sees Lady Travers in her bridal dress, 
and wearing my family diamonds, she may 
regret her folly in refusing my offer." 

The combined wishes of exciting the re- 
gret of Miss O'Neill, and of proving his gra- 
titude to Miss Fitzgerald for her admiration 
of him, led him the following day to pay a 
visit to Ballymacross Castle, and, as he gazed 
on the face of her on whom he intended to 
confer the favour of his hand, he discovered 
a charm in its expression which two days 
before he would have positively denied. His 
unusual attention pleased her, and she be- 
came more animated and agreeable. The 
morning sitting-room, in which he had been 
received, being a very spacious one, a con- 
versation, sotto voce, might be carried on 
without being overheard by the persons at 
the other end of it, and Miss Fitzgerald, 
being opportunely placed at a bay-window 
at the opposite side from her mother and 
sister, seated at her drawing-table, the Baro- 
net, under the pretence of examining her 
drawing, took a chair by her side. " A 
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room," observed he, " never looks furnished, 
nor habitable, unless a lady surrounded by 
the objects that denote her elegant occupa- 
tions makes the principal point of attraction 
in it. Don't you agree with me, Miss Fitz- 
gerald ?" 

"The presence of women certainly im- 
proves the appearance of a room," was the 
reply. 

" I wish i" could find a lady who would 
render my large rooms habitable ;" and the 
speaker heaved a sigh. 

" I should think, Sir Henry, you could 
have no difficulty in meeting one." 

" Ah ! Miss Fitzgerald, might I venture to 
hope that you would do me this honour, that 
you would accept my house for your home, 
and its master for your husband, how happy 
I should feel!" 

The lady looked down, seemed embarrass- 
ed, and muttered something about " the 
proposal being so sudden, so unexpected." 

" Only say that I may hope — that I am not 
disagreeable to you." 

" Oh ! what a word !" 

" May I, then, flatter myself?" 

" Yes, Sir Henry, I will not trifle with 
your feelings. I will be yours." 
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And Miss Fitzgerald placed her hand in 
his, and he raised it to his lips. Lady Fitz- 
gerald and her second daughter, who had 
been watchful spectators of this scene, al- 
though both affected to be wholly uncon- 
scious of it, exchanged glances of satisfac- 
tion ; that of Miss Kate, however, being 
much less sincere than her mother's, as she 
envied her sister this conquest, notwith- 
standing that she had often depreciated Sir 
Henry. 

" May I speak to your father, my dear 
Florence ?" 

" If you wish it, Sir Henry. But don't 
you think it would be better to tell mamma, 
who will be surprised, and perhaps shocked, 
at this our almost tHe-a-tete ?" 

" Yes, charming Florence." And the Baro- 
net arose, and proceeded to the other end of 
the room with an air of great dignity. " Per- 
mit me, my lady," said he, " to hope that 
your ladyship will sanction the happiness 
your amiable daughter has conferred on me 
by accepting the offer of my hand ?" 

"I can have no objection, my dear Sir 
Henry, quite the contrary ; for, although Flo- 
rence might have been most advantageously 
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settled in England, and in families of the 
highest distinction, I always wished to see 
her established in our owu immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and to whom could I feel more 
happiness in confiding her destiny than to 
Sir Henry Travers?" 

" And you, Miss Kate, I trust will not 
object to me for a brother?" 

" Certainly not, Sir Henry. I could not 
have one more to mv satisfaction." 

" I wish particularly to see Sir Geoffrey. 
Perhaps, my lady, you could direct me where 
to find him, or send a messenger to request 
his return ?" 

The bell was rung, and a servant was in- 
structed to go in search of his master ; and, 
luncheon being now announced, Sir Henry 
Travers, nothing loath, led his future mother- 
in-law into the dining-room, followed by the 
Misses Fitzgerald, who exchanged sundry 
glances as side by side they proceeded. 

" I give you joy," whispered Miss Kate. 
" You have at last secured a husband, such 
as he is." 

" Thank you, Kate, and I hope you may 
soon secure one, also." 

" I hardly know whether it would not be 
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better to remain an old maid, and suffer the 
penalty of leading apes in a certain place not 
to be named to ears polite, than to lead a fool 
on earth, Florence." 

" Chacun a son gout, ma chkre" was the 
answer : and the interlocutors took their 
places at the table, looking, if not feeling, 
all amiability. 

Lady Fitzgerald was in high good humour, 
her eldest daughter perfectly well pleased 
with herself if not with her future husband, 
and Miss Kate, hoping that she, too, would 
soon have a suitor. " One marriage in a 
family often leads to another,' ' thought she ; 
" and, although our neighbourhood offers 
little choice, Heaven knows, I have made 
up my mind not to be fastidious." 

Already had Lady Fitzgerald changed her 
manner to her eldest daughter. The future 
Lady Travers was a much more important 
person in her eyes than the mature Miss 
Fitzgerald, who had remained so long with- 
out ever receiving a single offer of marriage 
that the thoughtful and anxious mother had 
begun to entertain serious fears that she 
never would, and, consequently, was delighted 
at the prospect of a good settlement for her. 
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Sir Henry's appetite was by no means im- 
paired by his position. He partook of every- 
thing on the table, pronounced all excellent, 
cast many tender looks at the dame de ses 
pensees, and assumed the air of a conqueror 
of hearts. 

Miss Fitzgerald, according to the custom 
of ladies in her peculiar position from time 
immemorial, ate little, and looked interesting, 
her thoughts occupied by plans for passing 
future seasons in London, no longer as a 
neglected spinster, but as a fashionable wife, 
and wishing that so much good was not cou- 
pled with a very tiresome and empty-headed 
husband. Sir Geoffrey now arrived, and, 
having declared himself hungry as a hunter, 
he commenced doing ample justice to the 
substantial viands placed before him. The 
more than ordinary cordiality of his wife and 
daughters to their guest might have enlight- 
ened any other man as to the fact that a 
new relationship must have taken place be- 
tween the parties, but he was too intent on 
satisfying his hunger to notice anything but 
the excellence of the food he was devouring, 
until, having washed it down with some old 
claret, he laid aside his knife and fork. 
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" You sent for me, my dear Travers," said 
he, looking round to ascertain that the ser- 
vants had left the room. " Anything new ? 
Any parish business ?" 

" Something infinitely more interesting to 
me, Sir Geoffrey, and which, I hope, will be 
agreeable to you. I have obtained the per- 
mission of Miss Fitzgerald, and the sanction 
of her excellent mother, to solicit the honour 
of her hand in marriage." 

" The devil you have ! And a very good 
job, too. I give my hearty consent, for there 
is no man whom I should prefer as a son-in- 
law, only remember, my dear Travers, Flo- 
rence's sole fortune consists in her personal 
merits and good qualities, in which I really 
consider her rich. I like to be open and 
frank, so I tell you the truth at once." 

" And I assure you, Sir Geoffrey, I seek 
no fortune but the young lady herself." 

" Then it's a settled thing, and I heartily 
wish you joy. Come here, Florence, my 
dear, and you, too, Travers. Here is her 
hand, and right glad am I to bestow it on a 
neighbour I so heartily esteem, instead of her 
being transplanted to England." 

Sir Geoffrey placed his daughter's hand in 
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that of her future husband, and , with moist- 
ened eyes pronounced a blessing on the pair, 
while Lady Fitzgerald applied her laced 
pocket handkerchief to her eyes, and echoed 
the paternal blessing. 

" You'll stay and dine with us, my dear 
Travers, won't you ?" 

" Very sorry, but unfortunately I have 
two or three friends to dine with me." 

" Well, come to morrow, and every day 
you can spare, I hope ; for now we may con- 
sider you as one of the family." 

Sir Henry Travers took a tender leave of 
his future bride, and rode home in a state of 
great elation of spirits. " Florence," thought 
he, "if not a beauty, is a very elegant girL 
it must be allowed ; possesses the air dis- 
tingue and ease of manner which only high 
society can bestow, and is well calculated 
to perform the honours of my house and 
table. She will look very dignified in my 
family diamonds and dressed in velvet. I 
like to see ladies wear velvet, especially if 
they happen to be tall and stately, which 
fortunately she is. 1 hope she will never 
hear of my having been refused by Miss 
O'Neill. It would vex and mortify her, for 
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women don't like such things. Florence, as 
her mother more than hinted, has refused 
several good offers in England, which is cer- 
tainly very flattering to me, who am the 
preferred. I don't think, however, that I 
have anything to dread from the Countess 
O'Neill, or her grand-daughter, on the subject 
of the latter having refused me. They are 
not at all addicted to gossipping, so that 
my secret is safe, I cannot account for my 
not having at once solicited Miss Fitzgerald, 
instead of Miss O'Neill, who is too young 
and inexperienced to do the honours of my 
house with dignity. If she knew more of 
the world, and had mixed in the higher cir- 
cles, she would have been wiser than to have 
rejected me. Miss Fitzgerald, whose taste 
has been cultivated, and who has seen the 
most distinguished men in England, has pre- 
ferred me to all others ; and this may well 
console me for the slight put on me by Miss 
O'Neill." 

Such were the reflections in which Sir 
Henry T ravers indulged as he rode home, 
where he found Mr. Oliphant Henessy and 
Mr. M'Vigors already arrived to dinner. 

" You have paid a long visit, Travers," 
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said the first : " and if I may judge by your 
countenance, a very agreeable one. How 
are the Misses Fitzgerald ? We learned 
here that you had rode over to Ballymacross 
Castle, and we began to think we should 
have to dine without you, you stayed so 
late." 

" Yes," observed Mr. M 'Vigors, " Henessy 
and I have been saying that you could not 
do a wiser thing than to marry Miss Fitz- 
gerald." 

" A more agreeable thing I am sure I 
could not do," replied the Baronet ; " and, 
not to keep friends like you longer in igno- 
rance of my good fortune, I am happy to 
tell you I have proposed, and am accepted." 

The gentlemen wished Sir Henry joy, 
shook him cordially by the hand, and pre- 
dicted him much happiness in his marriage 
with a lady so every way amiable. 

" Yet I don't know whether, if I had 
been in your place, I should not have pre- 
ferred Miss Kate," observed Mr. M'Vigors, 
" for she is a very fine girl, and some years 
younger than her sister." 

" I admire Miss Fitzgerald more," replied 
Sir Henry Travers ; " but, even if I did not, 
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the circumstance of her being the eldest 
daughter of Sir Geoffrey and Lady Fitz- 
gerald would be a recommendation in my 
eyes ; and, as regards them, such I am sure 
is their respect for me, that had they an 
older daughter they would, I doubt not, have 
given her to me." 

This speech was uttered so gravely, and 
with an air of such dignity, that Messrs* 
Henessy and M 'Vigors, who found it diffi- 
cult to refrain from laughing, exchanged 
glances. The Baronet retired to change his 
morning habiliments for evening ones, leav- 
ing his friends at liberty to indulge their 
suppressed laughter. 

" Capital ! capital !" exclaimed M'Vigors ; 
" was there ever a better notion than that 
of Travers's thinking the parents show their 
respect by giving their eldest daughter to 
him ?" 

" Travers is a strange fellow," observed 
Mr. Henessy, " and parents in general would 
feel glad if all bachelors with good fortunes 
were of the same opinion as he ! It would 
be a great help to elder daughters." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The frequent meetings and solitary walks 
of Honor 'Flaherty with Mr. Hunter, much 
as thay wished them to be concealed, after 
some time excited remark, and became the 
topic of conversation among a certain class of 
persons, the station in life of whom was not 
the most elevated nor the most prone to 
put a favourable construction on her incon- 
siderate conduct. Miss White, the milliner, 
a very censorious old maid, and whose shop 
was a favourite lounge of the officers, won- 
dered whether Miss O'Flaherty would have 
the cleverness to secure a husband by all 
her rovings about with a certain young 
officer, and declared that if she did not it 
wouldn't be for the want of trying, though 
it was very doubtful whether she had chosen 
the right way. 
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The grocer shook his head and whispered 
to his wife, " that he was afraid Miss Honor 
was making herself too cheap in walking 
about so much with that foolish young officer 
who had behaved so cruelly to the poor 
boys ; and his wife, a great prude, " thanked 
goodness that when she was single no one 
could say that she was ever seen rambling 
about with any man." Even Mrs. Casey, 
the laundress, commented onMissO'Flahertys 
open flirtation, and wished, for the honour of 
Ireland, that she wouldn't go gallivanting 
about with officers ;" and, when she one day 
met Judy, the servant of Mrs. O'Flaherty, 
could not resist informing her of the reports 
in circulation about Miss Honor. 

"Then botheration to ye for a pack of 
backbiters," said Judy, highly indignant at 
the liberty taken with the name of her young 
lady. " Mayn't a lady take a walk with a 
young gentleman without ye'r making evil 
out of it? There's no more harm in Miss 
Honor than in a young kid that frisks about 
from side to side butting at one after an- 
other, and having her merry laugh with all, 
ay, be my soul, and at all. I'd like to see 
the man that would dare attempt the least 
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freedom with her; she'd soon teacli him 
manners, that's what she'd do ; so, Misthis 
Casey, if you wish to keep friends with me, 
let me hear no more of your nonsense about 
Miss Honor, for as well might you expect 
to have no froth on your soapsuds as to expect 
that Miss Honor O'FIaherty will conform 
herself to the opinions of you and the likes 
of vou." 

" Sure, Judy, you needn't take it up so 
hot ; I meant no harm, quite the contrary ; 
I only wished you might know what people 
said, and just give a hint to the young lady, 
to be more on her guard." 

"Arrah, Misthis Casey, don't be putting 
your mouth on half-plates, to try to persuade 
me that you had a good motive in repeating 
the scandal of a pack of gossips. No, no, I 
know the nature of 'em better : the low 
would like to pull down the high, and are 
never so pleased as when they can pick a 
hole in the coat of a neighbour ; so let me 
advise you to put your tongue in your pocket, 
and mind your soap, starch, and blue, instead 
of mentioning the names of your betters." 

And off marched Judy, highly irate that 
Miss Honor's name should be used so freely. 
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" I've often tould her how it would be," 
said Judy to herself. " She'll get herself 
into the mouths of all the tag, rag, and bob- 
tail in the place. Oh ! sure and wouldn't it 
be the death of her mother if it came to her 
ears ! But be my troth I'll up and tell Miss 
Honor how her krackter is tore to pieces, 
and that may open her eyes to the folly of 
gallivanting with Mr. Hunter. Sure, if he 
has any thought of popping the question, she 
has given him plinty of opportunities, and 
ought now to bring him to the point at once." 

" You look as cross as a cat, Judy," ob- 
served Honor O'Flaherty, the night of the 
day that the evil comments had reached the 
ear of Judy. 

" And no wonder, Miss Honor. Sure ain't 
the heart of me beating against my ribs, and 
fluttering and fluttering for all the world like 
a poor bird shut up in a cage, ever since I 
heard what is said of you in regard to your 
gallivanting about with that young officer. 
Ochone ! Miss Honor, did I ever think that 
you'd demean yourself so, and bring down 
the ould and grand family you have sprung 
from, so low." And tears rolled down the 
coarse red face of the speaker. 

D 2 
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A deep blush of mingled anger and shame 
dyed the cheeks of Honor, for she had 
enough Irish pride to resent the insult of- 
fered by the censure of Judy's gossipping 
acquaintances, though not sufficient sense to 
prevent her giving cause for these remarks. 

" What an old fool you must be, Judy, to 
mind such nonsense, and to repeat it !" ob- 
served Honor, endeavouring to assume an 
air of indifference. 

" Don't say that, don't say that, Miss Honor. 
Wouldn't you feel shocked and angry, ay, be 
my soul, and sorrowful, too, if you heard any 
one you loved and respected spoken ill of? 
Sure evil tongues leave sore blisters on what- 
ever they touch — blisters that no healing 
plaster can take away the mark of." 

"Nonsense, Judy; do you think I mind 
what a set of low-born, ignorant brutes say 
of me ?" 

" Arragh, cuishla ma chree, if you received 
a kick from a horse, would it make any dif- 
ference whether the beast was a thorough- 
bred one, or a cart-horse ? Or, if you got a 
bad cut, would it matter whether it was done 
by a horn-handled knife, or a gold- handled 
one ? No, be my troth, it wouldnt' ; the 
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hurt would be all the same. Scandal, Miss 
Honor, mavoumeen, is for all the world like 
gould leaf, a small bit may be drawn out to 
cover a great surface." 

" But I know right well what I am about, 
Judy. I'll soon be married to a rich gentle- 
man, and, when the knot is tied, what can 
these backbiters who have been talking to 
you say, then ?" 

" Faith, they'll say you talked and walked 
the gentleman into the marriage, and wouldn't 
that be very vexing? If this gentleman 
wants to marry you, Miss Honor, why can't 
he come and propose for you genteelly to the 
ould missis ? She'd make no objections, I 
know, and you seem well disposed for it : 
and, then, sure you might have an elegant 
wedding, plinty of white ribbons and gloves, 
and all the grandees in the neighbourhood 
to be present ; and that's what would stop 
all tongues, and make me hold up my head 
to the longest day I have to live." 

" But, if there be reasons, Judy, why the 
business can't be settled publicly in this way, 
reasons that can't be got over ?" 

" Faith, miss, if the raisins were as big as 
figs, I wouldn't, if T were in your shoes, be 
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stealing into a marriage as if I was a thief. 
Would a lady of such good ould blood as is 
flowing in your blue veins, at father and 
mother's side, ever consent to steal into a 
church by the window to be married, instead 
of walking dacently in through the door ?" 

" Listen to me, Judy : Mr. Hunter's father 
is a very rich man, and would never consent 
to his son's marrying a girl who has no for- 
tune ; but once we are married he can't help 
himself, and will forgive the stolen marriage." 

" And, if I were you, Miss Honor, I'd scorn 
to steal into a family, if they were as rich as 
Brian Baru, or ould Cray-shoes # himself, by 
the back door, when the hall door ought to 
be thrown open to receive me. If they have 
gould, haven't you blood to refine it ? Don't 
you spring from the Irish kings, and what 
could they want more?" 

" They wouldn't give a pin for that," re- 
plied Miss Honor, looking embarrassed. 

" Not give a pin to get a daughter-in-law 
who would bring a fine old pedigree into 
their mean family? Why, they must be 
downright Hottentots, Miss Honor; and, if 
I were you, I'd scorn 'em if they had all the 

* Croesus. 
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gould that ever came from the Wicklow 
mines — that's what I would." 

In proportion as the reasoning of poor 
Judy became unanswerable, awakening, as it 
did, the slumbering pride of Honor's ill- 
regulated mind, she grew angry. " It's no 
use talking, Judy," said she ; " beggars can't 
be choosers. I've seen too much of the 
misery of poverty and dependence not to 
wish to secure riches by a good marriage." 

" And small blame to you, if you do it 
dacently, Miss Honor. But isn't it sinful — 
ay, be my soul, and ungrateful, too — to say 
you have seen the misery of poverty and de- 
pendence, when I can take my oath you 
never have known either? Haven't you 
seen as much plinty in your mother's house 
as heart could wish? and, as for dependence, 
when did those who supplied the plinty ever 
make her or you feel it ? Oh ! Miss Honor, 
the givers of plinty have a blessing in giving ; 
and, if the receivers have right hearts, they 
have a blessing in receiving. To be the ob- 
jects of such continual care, attention, and 
friendship, must sure be a cause for happiness, 
and gratitude to God and man." 

" But, if I'd rather give than take, Judy, 
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and if I long to be rich and able to pay back 
with interest all that our friends ever did for 
my mother and me, am I to be blamed ?" 

'• Ah ! Miss Honor, how can your spirit be 
so proud in some things, and so little so in 
others ?" 

" Have done, Judy, and don't bother me 
any more now. You'll be glad enough when 
you see me a fine lady, with carriages and 
horses, and servants and diamonds." 

" Yes, Miss, that I will, provided you don't 
demean yourself to get them, and that you 
have a clean conscience and a firm mind to 
behave well to the gentleman who gives 'em, 
even though he is a Sassenach and an upstart." 

The following day, Honor O'Flaherty went 
to Miss White's, the milliner's, to make 
some trifling purchase. " Of eourse," said 
that gossipping person, " you have heard the 
news, Miss O'Flaherty ?" 

" What news ?" inquired the latter. 

" That Miss Fitzgerald is to be married to 
Sir Henry Travers." 

" But are you quite sure?" 

" Certain. I have received an order to 
send my best silks and various other things 
to Ballymacross Castle, and I've got a pri- 

8 
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vate note from Miss Fitzgerald's own maid 
to give me the news. This is no false in- 
telligence, like what I heard yesterday, when 
— would you believe it, Miss O'Flaherty ? — 
Captain Sitwell would insist that Sir Henry 
Travers had proposed for you, and said that 
Mr. Hunter, to whom you showed the letter, 
had told him so." 

How did Honor's face flush when she 
heard this statement, and how did she men- 
tally execrate Mr. Hunter for having be- 
trayed that which she meant solely for his 
own ear! While Miss White, no less re- 
markable for her gossipping propensities than 
for her malevolence, told Honor of Captain 
SitwelFs story, she narrowly watched the coun- 
tenance of Miss O'Flaherty, and, as she ob- 
served it turn crimson with anger and shame, 
she thought to herself, " I am now satisfied 
that the story was got up by Miss Honor 
herself for some purpose or other, and had not 
the slightest foundation. She refuse to be 
Lady Travers, indeed ! Why, she'd jump 
for joy to have such a chance !" 

" I understand," resumed Mrs. White, 
"that the Baronet is making a splendid 
settlement on his future bride, and is going 
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to add many fine jewels to the family ones, 
which I've heard my mother say were 
splendid. Travers Hall is to be newly-fur- 
nished, and an elegant carriage is ordered, 
with new liveries." 

All these particulars were the fruit of the 
fertile brain of Miss White, who, having no 
partiality to Miss O'Flaherty, took a pleasure 
in exciting her envy. 

"Every one must admit," resumed she, 
" that the young ladies of Ballymacross 
Castle never make themselves cheap — 
never compromise their own respectabi- 
lity, nor that of their family, by husband- 
hunting." 

How Honor would have liked to box her 
ears, feeling, as it was meant she should, the 
reproof to herself, conveyed in the praise 
bestowed on the Misses Fitzgerald ! 

" The ladies at Ballymacross Castle will 
be very much displeased by this foolish re- 
port of Sir Henry Travers having proposed 
to you, Miss O'Flaherty," observed the spite- 
ful old spinster, Miss White, "so I advise 
you to contradict it, for there are plenty of 
persons evil-disposed enough to say that it 
was you or some of your friends who circu- 
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lated the falsehood ; and, as the Fitzgerald 
family have ever been the kindest and most 
generous friends to your mother, it would be 
a pity that they should be turned against 
her." 

Honor felt the sting intended for her, 
and writhed under it ; but, mastering her 
anger, she assumed a careless air and said, 
" Well, Miss White, I authorize you to give 
the most positive contradiction to this stupid 
and absurd tale ; for, as your shop is the 
news-office of the place, this will be as public 
a mode of doing so as if I employed the 
town-crier to announce it, and will save me 
the shilling to which he would be entitled for 
the performance of his office ;" and, nodding 
superciliously to the shopkeeper, Miss Honor 
left her. 

" Oh the cockatrice, the serpent !" mut- 
tered Miss White. " Won't I pay her for 
this impudence ? What a cut she gave me 
at last ! I feel the wound festering at this 
moment, and won't have a happy minute 
till I have had my revenge. She's as bold as 
brass, that's what she is ! Coming here, day 
after day, to fill up my shop to buy a yard of 
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penny ribbon, a mere excuse to meet the 
officers ; and there she'll stand for half an 
hour shaking her dark ringlets, flashing her 
eyes around, and showing those white teeth 
of hers, (I hate such very white teeth,) and 
taking up the whole attention of the officers, 
and preventing their looking at my goods 
and buying them. I can see as plainly as 
possible that she has designs on that rich 
booby, Hunter ; but won't I spoil her plans 
the very first time he comes here alone ? I'll 
let him into her real character, so I will ; for, 
it would be a sin to allow the poor young 
man to be made a fool of, and his poor 
parents to have the grief of seeing such a 
daughter-in-law in their elegant house, which 
I have heard is grander than a palace. I 
don't think that girl ever spent the value of 
two pounds in my shop since she has left off 
pinafores up to this hour. To be sure she 
has no money ; but why should poor people, 
who can't buy, come and take up the place 
of the rich who can? And why should per- 
sons who haven't as many farthings as I have 
guineas pretend to be above me in the 
world ? It's my opinion that those who are 
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poor should not presume to give cuts except 
to those who are still poorer than themselves, 
and should treat those who have a nice little 
fortune with proper respect, though they may 
be shopkeepers." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Honor O'Flaherty had only advanced a 
few steps from Miss White's shop, when she 
encountered Mr. Hunter. " Well, my fair 
Honor," said he, " I was going in search of 
you, and having some loose coin to throw 
away at that old cat, Miss White's shop, I 
want you to select something for me. I have 
observed the old girl always looks cross, un- 
less one lays out money with her. Come 
back, and choose some trumpery for me !" 

" Not I," replied Honor, brusquely ; " I 
am in no humour for such nonsense. But 
let us walk to the waterside, for I want to 
speak to you without interruption." 

The pair walked on rapidly, .and almost in 
silence, until they left the streets behind 
them, and, when free from the fear of inter- 
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ruption, Honor stopped and, laying her hand 
on Hunter's arm, thus addressed him : 

" I'll tell you what, James, the time is 
come when we must positively elope, and get 
married. People are talking at every side of 
our meetings, our walks, and our attachment. 
I would not for the whole world have my 
character made the sport of idle tongues ; 
and such will inevitably be the case if we do 
not at once put our intentions into execu- 
tion." 

" The Colonel has applied for leave of ab- 
sence for me, and I expect it from the Horse 
Guards by this night's post. I have got my 
next quarter's allowance, and, if the leave 
comes, I'll be ready to start to-morrow 
night." 

" What am I to do for a maid, James T 

" Try to do without one, until we are mar- 
ried." 

" What, and travel with you alone ? Not 
for all the world." 

" Why, we shall be man and wife in two 
days, Honor, and then what need we care for 
what people may say ? I had no notion you 
were so prudish, Honor." 

"Prudish or not, I'll not go alone with 
you." 
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" Can it be possible that you are afraid to 
trust yourself alone with me V 

" Not a bit ; for, if I thought you'd so 
much as kiss the tips of my fingers without 
my consent, I'd never marry you." 

" Then, why want a maid V 

" Because I fear the comments of evil 
tongues ; and I must insist, James, on having 
a woman to sit in the same carriage with us 
until we are wedded." 

" What a pleasant journey we are likely 
to have !" observed Hunter sulkily, " with a 
stupid brute of a lady's maid stuck between 
us. before whom one can't say a word." 

" Why not ? We can have nothing to 
say that need be kept a secret. The woman 
who is to accompany us will know, of course, 
that we are eloping to be married, therefore 
we may talk about that without reserve, and 
a pleasant subject, too, at least according to 
my notion." 

Hunter, nevertheless, did not appear con- 
vinced that a trio could be as pleasant as a 
tite-a-tete, and his clouded brow denoted his 
opinion. 

" What a pity you don't speak French ?" 
observed Honor. 
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"How should I have dreamed that I 
should ever require it ?" was the reply. 

" But where are we to find a maid ? Let 
me reflect. I know a young mantuamaker, 
a decent woman, who, I dare say, would be 
glad to go with me." 

" It has just occurred to me that my valet's 
wife would do better. She is a respectable 
woman, always accompanies her husband 
wherever I go, keeps my linen in order, and 
may prove a good servant to you." 

"Yes, that will do famously. I'll have 
my clothes ready in a parcel to throw out of 
the window to vour servant, so that when I 
leave the house I'll have nothing to encumber 
me. I do so hope that your leave of absence 
will come by this evening's post, and then we 
can start to-morrow night." 

" I dare say it will." 

" It's lucky you have a carriage of your 
own, and, if you take your own horses to the 
first post, there will be no one to tell who 
accompanied you, for you can tell your coach- 
man when you get there that if he says any- 
thing you will discharge him. And now, 
one word more. Don't go to Miss White's 
shop I've a particular reason for this, which 
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I'll tell you when we are on the road ; and 
now good bye, my dear James." 

" Can't you stay a little longer, Honor, I'm 
always so bored when I have no one to amuse 
me ? I can no longer make the idle boys 
about the streets run races, swim, or box, as 
I used to do, the Colonel having forbidden 
it, because their plaguy mothers make a fuss 
about their being made ill by it ; and, as you 
say I must not go to Miss White's shop to 
hear all the gossip, and our fellows in the 
regiment are always reading, drawing, or 
writing, and don't like being interrupted, I 
never know what to do with myself except 
to smoke, and too many cigars make me ill. 
I wish you'd walk about with me as long as 
you can stay out, or let me go home with 
you for a couple of hours." 

" It's out of the question ; my mother is 
as cross as possible at your coming so often, 
and would make a piece of work if you came. 
Go home and see your things packed up, that 
will kill time ; and remember you have only 
one day more to pass without having me 
always by your side to amuse you. We'll 
have rare fun, you may be sure, for you know 
how I can make you laugh !" 
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" Yes, by Jove, no one ever made me 
laugh so much as you, my dear Honor ; and 
I hope and trust, once we are married, I 
shan't be so dull and mopish as I am now. 
Whenever I see a wet day, I fall into the blue 
devils, and I don't know what to do with 
myself. I look out of the window, see the 
drops of rain running down the panes of 
glass, the waterspouts sending down showers 
on -fefee dirty pavement, and the gutters stirred 
up by the heavy rain, presenting such a pic- 
ture of filth and wretchedness that I turn 
from it with disgust, and feel fit to hang my- 
self. Then 1 count the patterns on the 
paper on my room and on the carpet till 
my head feels giddy. 1 can find no one to 
play at cards, or backgammon, with me ; I 
hate to smoke alone, and the day seems as if 
it would never pass away. ' 

" Why don't you try to read ? There are 
many books that might amuse you ?" 

" I have often taken up a book, but before 
I had read three pages it bored me so much 
that i have thrown it down. I have fre- 
quently wished to have a servant who could 
amuse me when I had no one else to do so ; 
but, it would be considered ungentlemanly in 
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the regiment to associate with one's servant. 
I have also thought of learning to play the 
fiddle, but it would give me trouble, so I 
abandoned the project. Nothing is so tire- 
some as not knowing what to do with one- 
self, and having to look at one's watch every 
twenty minutes in the hope that at least 
double that time has passed. I dare say this 
never happened to you, Honor ?" 

" Never. I can hardly find time for half 
what I want to do." 

" I have tried breakfasting twice, instead 
of once, to fill up the long day, and have 
had two luncheons, but they only made m6 
ill, and spoiled my appetite for dinner ; so 
at last I said to myself there is nothing left 
for me but to marry some lively girl that will 
amuse me and keep the blue devils away, 
and you came in my way, Honor, just in the 
nick of time. In England, I could have 
gone a long time without thinking of marry- 
ing : for there's no quarters to which a regi- 
ment can be sent where one can't find two 
or three public billiard-rooms ; and, if there 
is no one to play with, one can play with 
the marker. Then there are boxing-matches, 
cock-fighting, dog-fighting, rat-hunting, and 
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various other amusements to kill time ; but 
here there's nothing going on, and, as I find 
all my brother officers have taken to reading 
much more than when we were in England, 
there's no getting them to amuse me.' 

" Well, you'll soon be independent of 
them, that's one comfort," said Honor O'Fla- 
herty. 

Mr. Hunter drew out his watch, expressed 
his delight at finding it was an hour later 
than he had imagined, complimented his fu- 
ture bride on her power of making the time 
pass so much more rapidly than when he was 
alone ; and she exhorting him again not to 
go to Miss White's shop, and to take a cir- 
cuitous route back to the town, while she 
pursued the shortest one, they parted with 
expressions of impatience uttered by both for 
the arrival of the hour for their elopement. 

"He is the greatest booby I ever met ! ' 
thought Honor to herself, as she retraced her 
steps towards home ; "he doesn't care a 
straw for me, and, what is more, is such a 
goose as to let me see he only marries me 
to be amused. A nice compliment for a 
pretty girl," thought Honor, with bitterness 
of heart, " and one which I sha'n t forget 
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when I am Mrs. James Hunter. He'll be a 
terrible bore for a companion, but that I 
must remedy as well as I can by always 
having plenty of young and pleasant officers 
to lunch with us every day, and to spend the 
evenings. I'll make his money fly, I can tell 
him. I'll be the best-dressed woman wher- 
ever I go. I'll have the nicest carriages, 
and deny myself nothing that strikes my 
fancy ; so that I'll make up to myself for 
having a stupid booby of a husband, who 
only marries me that I may amuse him. 
Oh ! the fool— the fool !" 

Mr. Hunter's leave of absence arrived as 
he expected, and he took means to apprize 
Honor O'Flaherty of the fact. She passed 
a considerable portion of the night in mak- 
ing her preparations for her intended flight ; 
and, having concealed her packages in a 
small closet within her room, sat down to re- 
flect on her projects. For the first time t,he 
thought of her mother's anger, grief, and 
shame when her elopement should be disco- 
vered, occurred to her : and some natural 
tears filled her eyes as she presented to her- 
self her poor, weak-minded, and helpless 
parent left alone. But she wiped them 
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soon, at the recollection that hereafter she 
would secure independence and comfort to 
the old lady; and that her neighbours and 
friends, she felt certain, would not forsake 
her in her affliction. " I am determined to 
save her from all blame in this affair," thought 
Honor, with more kindness of intention and 
forethought than often instigated her actions ; 
and, drawing forth her writing implements, 
she wrote as follows : — 

" My dearest Mother, 

" When you receive this letter, I shall be 
far away, on my road to be married to Mr. 
Hunter. Don't be angry or sorry, for it's no 
manner of use, and be assured the step I am 
taking will be for your advantage as well as 
for mine. I dared not tell you what I was 
going to do, for I knew you would be angry, 
and try to prevent me. Mr. Hunter felt 
sure his parents would not consent to his 
marrying a girl without a fortune, and, if 
they suspected his attachment to one so 
situated, would immediately take him away 
from this, so we determined to elope, get 
married in Scotland, then in England after, 
and, as he is an only child, his parents will 
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soon forgive our runaway match and re- 
ceive us kindly. Don't blame me too much ; 
for, if it had not been for the reasons I 
have just given you, I would never have 
consented to elope, as I would have much 
preferred having a public and elegant wed- 
ding at home. But rich husbands are not 
to be easily had, and to secure one I have 
consented to this step. Don't think I go 
alone with Mr. Hunter. His servant's wife, 
a decent woman, will accompany us, and I 
have insisted that she is to sit between him 
and me in the carriage during the whole 
journey, and sleep in my room. The first 
thing I will do when I am married will be 
to send you a certificate and some money, 
and I will take care you shall have a liberal 
allowance regularly paid as long as you live, 
that will enable you to have every comfort. 
Judy knows nothing whatever of my elope- 
ment, and never was in my confidence, so 
don't blame her. God bless you, my dearest 
mother ! Forgive me for the pain I am in- 
flicting on you at present, and believe me 
your affectionate daughter, 

" Honor OTlaherty." 
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A tear fell on the paper as it occurred to 
the writer how many would dim the eyes 
of her poor mother when she perused it, and 
a relenting of the heart made her hand un- 
steady as she folded and sealed the epistle. 
But Honor's was not a mind to dwell loner on 
painful reflections, and she summoned to 
her aid to banish them, visions of future 
fortune and all the good that wealth can se- 
cure ; and, to do her justice, the indepen- 
dence she should bestow on her mother, and 
the liberal gifts she would often send her, 
afforded the best consolation at this moment 
for the pangs of regret she for the first time 
experienced. 

" I never before thought I liked my poor, 
mother so well," murmured she ; " but I can't 
bear to think how many sad hours she will 
spend, how many bitter tears she will shed. I 
wish Judy could read, for I'd write her a letter 
to tell her that she must not neglect anything 
that can afford comfort or consolation to her 
mistress, and that I will reward her well for 
her care. Poor Judy, too ! perhaps I may 
never see her again. How hurt she will be 
that her young mistress, of whom she was so 
proud, should take a step that will set all 
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the neighbours talking! My native moun- 
tains, my bright river, that I've so often de- 
lighted to look upon as it ran sparkling and 
bounding on in its course, I feel a pang at 
leaving you, too. But, I must not think of 
all this, but turn my thoughts to when I 
can come back a rich lady, wearing the finest 
clothes, beautiful jewels, elegant laces, and 
with fine carriages, horses, and servants, and 
when the neighbours will say, ' Well, after 
all, Honor, though a wild girl, makes an ex- 
cellent daughter.'" 

" You're not well, darling," observed Mrs 
OTlaherty the next morning, as she and her 
daughter sate at breakfast, of which meal 
Honor scarcely tasted. " Judy, Judy, come 
here !" 

" Coming, ma'am, coming, ma'am," replied 
Judy, rushing in while tying on a white 
apron. 

" I am sure, Judy, Miss Honor's not well. 
She can't eat a morsel of breakfast, and she 
looks as pale as if she hadn't had a wink of 
sleep the whole night. I have cut this nice 
thin slice of bread which you must toast for 
her, Judy, and " 

" Indeed, dear mother, I could not touch 



it. 
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" Then tell me, darling, what's the matter 
with you ? Have you a headache, a pain in 
your side, or in your chest ?" 

"No, indeed, mother. There is nothing 
at all the matter with me, but I feel I can't 
eat." 

" Look at your young mistress, Judy, see 
how pale she is, how heavy her eyes look ! 
Only I know that my dear Honor never 
cries, I'd think she has been shedding tears.'' 

Judy glanced at her youthful mistress, and, 
like Mrs. O'Flaherty, was struck with her 
unusual paleness and languid eyes ; but, un- 
willing to increase the anxiety of her doting 
mother, she said, " Is it Miss Honor shed- 
ding tears ? faith she's not given to do that 
same any way, for she thinks it's enough to 
have one of the family crying half the long 
day." 

But, though Judy said this, she neverthe- 
less felt certain that Miss Honor had been 
weeping, and bitterly accused herself for 
being the cause. " I wish my tongue had 
been in my pocket !" thought the faithful 
creature, " when I went to tell Miss Honor 
the spiteful remarks those bastes made on 
her whilst walking with the young officer. 

E 2 
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She has a proud spirit of her own, and a 
good right she has to it, considering the ould 
family and rich Milesian blood she comes 
from ; and sure 'twas enough to enrage and 
affront her to know that those who are not 
fit to tie her shoe should dare to take the 
liberty of speaking about her. And I to be 
such a good-for-nothing brute as to tell her ! 
I deserve to be ducked under a pump, so I 
do, for my impudence in telling her such 
nonsense, but I declare to God above, I meant 
it all for the best." 

" Judy, have a nice little chicken roasted 
for my darling's luncheon," said the anxious 
mother, " and a nice laughing potato quite 
hot." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And be sure, Judy, to have it on the 
table at one o'clock." 

" To the minute, ma'am." 

Honor attempted to say she knew she 
could not eat, but the tenderness of her mo- 
ther melted her, and she burst into tears. 

" Oh ! my own child, my precious Honor, 
tell me where you suffer. Let me send for 
the doctor, and let me entreat you to go to 
bed." 
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Honor saw that, unless she made an effort 
to master her feelings, her mother, believing 
her to be seriously ill, would not leave her 
for a minute, wiped her tears away, and, 
forcing a smile, assured her parent that she 
really felt not the slightest indisposition, but 
had merely a little nervousness, which would 
soon subside if left quiet. 

The luncheon was served to her at one 
o'clock, and to please her mother she ate a 
few morsels much against her inclination. 
She remained at home the whole day seated 
in the window, and saw, as evening came on, 
Mr. Hunter approach it, and drop a note 
on the window-sill. Her mother had left 
the room only two minutes before, so that 
Honor could raise the window, snatch the 
note, and devour its contents, which having 
done, she wrote two lines on the back of it 
to signify that, when it was dusk, she would 
let fall her packages into the street ; and, at 
twelve o'clock, be ready to depart with her 
lover. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Never, perhaps, had Mrs. OTlaherty 
shown more tenderness towards her daughter 
than on the day that was to be the last of 
their sojourn under the same roof; for the 
tears shed by Honor — a rare occurrence 
with her, whose spirits were peculiarly 
buoyant — had awakened an unusual interest 
and anxiety in the fond mother's breast. 
The high spirits and constant gaiety of 
Honor had often hitherto checked the de- 
monstrations of Mrs O'Flaherty's overween- 
ing love. She was afraid of the loud laugh, 
or the oft-times-repeated phrase of " Mother, 
you want to fondle me as when I was a 
baby ;" but to see Honor shed tears, and feel 
how warmly she returned her embraces, was 
something so new that, encouraged by these 
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indications of affection, she indulged in all 
the overflowing fondness of maternal love, as 
much surprised as delighted to find it so 
graciously received. It required a great 
effort on Honor's part to conceal her emo- 
tion when, before retiring to her chamber at 
night, she, as usual, kissed her mother. She 
longed to throw herself on her knees and 
entreat her blessing ; but she mastered her 
agitation, and left her parent wholly unsus- 
picious of its existence. 

" I don't know how it is, Judy," observed 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, as her faithful attendant 
assisted to change her day-clothes for those 
of night ; " but I have felt more like what 
I used to feel when my daughter was a little 
child, this day, than I have for years ; and 
she did not check me either, as she gene- 
rally does, nor laugh at my doting tender- 
ness. It seemed to me, Judy, as if she 
liked me better to-day than usual ! If she 
behaved always to me in this gentle way, I'd 
be too fond of her ; and yet I hardly know 
in what the difference in her consisted. It 
was a thing to be felt, but not described, 
Judy, and made me feel as if I could hold 
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her close to my breast and shed tears over 
her as I often did when she was a baby. 
Wasn't it strange, Judy, to see her shed 
tears ?" 

" Why, I must confess, ma'am, Miss 
Honor's not much given to crying. She's 
more in the laughing line ; but young ladies 
will be young ladies ; they are just for all 
the world like an April sky, showers and 
sunshine. But you mustn't be thinking 
about her now, ma'am, or you'll grow nervous 
and not be able to close your eyes for the 
night. I'll just run and make you a cup of 
gruel with a teaspoonful of whisky in it, and 
that will compose you nicely for a good 
night's rest." 

" No, thank you, Judy, I'd rather not take 
anything. There are some thoughts that, 
though they are serious, one would not like 
to drive away, and I'll go to sleep remem- 
bering how fondly she returned my kiss to- 
day and to-night. The recollection does me 
good." 

" Nothing will do you good that keeps 
you awake, ma'am, so don't be obstinate," 
said Judy, making her exit to prepare the 
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water-gruel, malgre all her mistress's re- 
peated asseverations that she would rather 
not take any. 

"God bless and protect my child this blessed 
night, and all others," prayed Mrs. OTla- 
herty aloud, and with fervour. " May angels 
watch over her while she sleeps ; and, when I 
behold her to-morrow, may the roses of 
health be restored to her cheeks and the 
lustre to her eyes !" 

Honor, who had opened the door of her 
chamber to listen whether Judy had been 
dismissed for the night, heard her mother's 
prayer, and her heart beat quick and tears 
filled her eyes as she listened to it. She 
felt tempted to enter her mother's room to 
embrace her once more, but the approaching 
steps of Judy warned her to retreat, and she 
remained listening nervously to every sound, 
fearful that it might occur to Judy to come 
to her room, a not unfrequent practice of 
hers whenever she had anything to commu- 
nicate. The thought made her turn the 
key of her chamber. The partition which 
separated her mother's room from Honor's 
was so thin that every word uttered in 
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either could be heard in the other, and 
Honor could distinctly hear Judy say, 
" Here, ma'am, is a nice cup of thin gruel for 
you." 

" It smells strong, Judy, I'm sure you ve 
put more than a teaspoonful of spirits in it, 
and that will give me a headache and make 
me ill." 

" Is it me, ma'am, that would give you 
anything to make you ill? Faith it's not 
myself that would. I know better than to 
give the least drop more than the teaspoon, 
and that same hardly full. Take it, ma'am, 
if you please. I know if you don't you won't 
sleep to-night. See, ma'am, you've left half 
in the cup. Come, now, finish it, I won't 
let you alone till you do." 

" Do you think, Judy, that my darling 
was unwell to-day ?" 

" Is it she, ma'am ? Not a bit. I never 
saw her better." 

" But why did she look so pale, Judy ?" 

" Perhaps it was that she was wishing to 
have a new dress for the next ball, ma'am ; 
and little things like that often vexes a 
young lady, and makes her look pale, espe- 
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cially when she has no greater troubles to 
think of." 

" Ah, Judy, if I had the means, my dar- 
ling should be always the best dressed of all 
the young ladies; there's nothing I would 
deny her, for sure isn't she worthy of every- 
thing — so beautiful, so sprightly, and so ele- 
gant as she is ?" 

" Troth, ma'am ; it's true for you, she's 
all that, and more, too ; for, to my taste, she 
bates all the young ladies in the whole place . 
There's not one of 'em to be compared with 
her." 

" Judy, you may take my black bomba- 
zine gown ; it will make you a nice dress for 
Sundays." 

" Thank you, ma'am, but Pd rather not at 
present." 

" Why so, Judy ?" 

" Because it would look as if I only 
praised Miss Honor to get a present ; when 
God, who sees my heart, knows that I think 
every word, ay, and much more into the bar- 
gain, than ever I said." 

" I am sure you do, Judy ; and I'm not 
the one to suspect you of flattery when you 
speak of my child ; for, in my eyes, Judy, 
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she has no fault ; she's only too b-e-a-u-t-i- 
f-u-1 and too g-o-o-d ;" and the doting 
mother dissolved into a flood of tender- 
ness. 

" There now, if you arn't crying, and all 
for nothing at all," said Judy. " Sure it's a 
sin and a shame for you to be making your- 
self ill, just because God has given you a 
beautiful and elegant young lady for a daugh- 
ter." 

" It's because I feel His goodness and her 
goodness, may the Almighty bless her !" 

" Amen !" said Judy. 

" She doesn't know, Judy, how I dote on 
her, or how often I pray for her. Sure she's 
all my comfort, all my hope in life, and she's 
the image of her poor dear father ;" and here 
a fresh burst of tears interrupted the mother's 
words. 

" Now, ma'am, I won't stay a minute 
longer ; for once you begin to cry it's not 
aisy to stop you ;" and Judy drew the bed 
curtains close, and withdrew, wishing her 
sobbing mistress " Good night and happy 
dreams." She stole with noiseless steps to 
Honor's door and tried to enter, but, finding 
it locked, muttered to herself, " I wanted 
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just to ask her pardon for vexing her by re- 
peating the gossip of them bastes, but it will 
do as well to-morrow, for she's not one to lie 
down in anger, though I'm sure her pale- 
ness and her tears were all because of what 
I tould her. Botheration to me for a fool 
as I was, and bad luck to them spiteful, en- 
vious bastes that put it into my head ;" and 
off went Judy to her attic to sleep away the 
fatigue and cares of the day. 

" Poor Judy !" thought Honor. " She, 
too, loves me. ! my poor dear mother ! 
How every word she uttered touched my 
heart ! And I am leaving her without say- 
ing farewell ! without imploring her bless- 
ing ! How hard-hearted — how ungrateful 
she will think me ! and yet I never loved 
her so well as at this moment. And to 
leave her for one who loves me not — who 
is incapable of loving — who only marries me 
to be amused ! But I must not thiuk. It 
is now too late. I must only remember that 
I will be rich ; and that I will have gold, 
though not love, by my marriage. Yes, 
mother, with all my faults — and I was never 
so sensible of them as at this moment — you 
shall find that your poor Honor will not 
forget nor neglect you." 
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A slight tap beneath the window warned 
Honor that the moment of departure was 
come. She gently raised the casement, and 
beheld Hunter, a woman, and a man (whom 
she justly concluded was his servant) standing 
close to the house. She threw out her 
packages, which were caught by the domes- 
tics ; and then, putting on her cloak and 
bonnet, stealthily opened her door. She 
paused for a moment at that of her mother's 
chamber, and, by the sound of her heavy 
breathing, ascertained that she already slept ; 
then, descending the stairs, she let herself 
out so noiselessly that she could not be heard, 
and, gently closing the door after her, in the 
next moment felt her hand grasped in that 
of Hunter. 

" All is ready," said he. " But you weep, 
Honor ! Why these tears ?" 

" Don't speak to me now, James. In a 
few minutes I shall be better." 

Hunter drew her arm within his, and, as 
he felt it tremble, a sentiment more like 
affection than he had ever previously enter- 
tained for his future bride passed through his 
breast. " Poor thing !" thought he to him- 
self, " she must have a good heart, too, to 
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weep for leaving such a dull woman as her 
mother, and such a disagreeable home." 

In a few minutes, they reached the spot 
where Hunter's carriage was waiting, his 
horses pawing the ground in their impatience 
to advance ; the step was let down, Honor 
handed in, her packages were placed in a 
large trunk fitted on behind, and Hunter was 
preparing to enter the carriage, when she 
reminded him that the woman, who was in 
the act of ascending the dickey, must take 
her place within. Hunter angrily told her 
to enter, and then, following her, the door 
was closed: his servant mounted the box, 
and, the words " All right " being uttered, 
the horses bounded on rapidly, and Honor 
leant back, and wept in silence for some 
time. 

" Come, come, dear Honor, don't give way 
to low spirits. It's no use, and will put me 
into the blue devils. We can come back 
and see your mother whenever you like after 
we are married. Don't take up more room 
than you can, Mrs. Simkins, for the carriage 
was built to hold only two, but this lady 
wished to have you inside, instead of on the 
box. Suppose you take off your cloak, Mrs. 
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Simkins, for it fills up room, and I can throw 
it out of the window for your husband to 
take charge of." 

The order was promptly obeyed. 

" Ay, that's something better, but it's a 
horrid bore to have three persons in a car- 
riage built only to hold two. How are you 
now, my dear Honor? Would you like 
to have another cushion at your back ? 
Place this cushion behind the young lady, 
Mrs. Simkins. Are your feet cold, dear 
Honor? If they are, Mrs. Simkins can sit 
at the bottom of the carriage, and lay them 
on her lap, and rub them." 

Mrs. Simkins immediately moved to fulfil 
this offer, but Honor prevented her, by assur- 
ing her admirer that she did not in the least 
suffer from the cold. 

" Do you find the carriage easy, my dear 
Honor? It was built by Barker, the best 
coachmaker in London. I always have 
everything from the tiptop people, for I 
think it's no pleasure to have things if they 
are not the best that can be had. Don't you 
agree with me ? Shall you mind crossing 
the sea? I hope you won't be sick. It's a 
devilish bore to be sea-sick, or see any one 
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so. Don't touch me if you can help it, Mrs. 
Simkins, for I hate being touched, except 
by — I won't say who, but you may guess, 
Honor," 

To every word Mr. Hunter addressed to 
Mrs. Simkins, her answer was, " Yes, please 
sir," or " Whatever you wish, Sir," 

" Hang me, Mrs. Simkins, if I don't think 
you have some lavender-water about you." 

" Yes, please sir, I have a smelling-bottle 
with some, for I thought the young lady 
might, perhaps, want one, and so I put one 
into my pocket, sir." 

" Fancy, my dear Honor, our being in- 
fected with lavender-water ?" 

" Very sorry, sir ; beg your pardon, sir." 

" Just take it from your pocket, and throw 
it out of the window." 

" I beg pardon, sir, but if you would 
please to let me give it to my husband, for 
I wouldn't like to lose it, as it was given me 
by my mother." 

Honor instantly felt a good will towards 
the woman who valued the gift of her 
mother, and interfered to save the smell- 
ing-bottle. 

" But, I asure you, I can't stand the 
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smell of lavender-water," said Hunter, " it's 
so vulgar ; no one uses it but servants going 
to a dance ; and, if Mrs. Simkins gives it to 
her husband to keep, he'll smell of it, and, 
as he comes near, me when I am undressing 
I shall be incommoded." 

" If you please, sir, the coachman could 
put it in his pocket for me," said Mrs. 
Simkins timidly. 

•'I'd much rather you threw it away 
altogether, and I will give you money to buy 
a new one." 

" James, how can you ? I will not have 
Mrs. Simkins lose the bottle given her by 
her mother," observed Honor impatiently, 
shocked and disgusted by every fresh proof 
of the selfishness of her future husband. 

" Can't your mother give you another 
smelling-bottle ?" inquired Hunter, address- 
ing himself to the discomfited Mrs. Simkins. 

"If you please, sir, she's dead," was the 
reply; and the frequent application of her 
handkerchief to her eyes for a few minutes 
after, with the sound of suppressed sobs, 
revealed that the poor woman was weeping. 

Honor kindly pressed her hand, and Mrs. 
Simkins gratefully answered, " Thank you, 
Miss, thank you." 
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" Well, I wonder how any one can care a 
pin about what a mother gives one," re- 
marked Hunter. "I'm sure I don't, for, 
though my mother has given me heaps of 
presents, I never keep them. Old women 
never have any taste; they always buy a 
pack of trumpery not worth having; and, 
except the diamond studs and sleeve-buttons 
my mother gave me, my last birthday but 
one, I have retained none of her gifts. I 
always say to her, * Buy nothing for me, old 
girl, but give me in cash whatever you in- 
tended to lay out in a present, and then I 
can exercise my own taste.' The old lady 
gets offended, but she knows it's no use 
being cross with me, so she gave me, my last 
birthday, the £200 she meant to spend on a 
present, and I bought with it a devilish fine 
high-stepping horse. You'll have rare fun, 
Honor, when you see my mother and me 
together. The old girl thinks that I am the 
pink of perfection, and would kiss me fifty 
times a day if I'd let her; but I say, * Nix, 
Mynheer, two kisses a day are as much as I 
can spare, and if more are wanted they must 
be well paid for.' That's my way of manag- 
ing her, as you'll find." 
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A deep sigh from Mrs. Simkins revealed 
her disapprobation of the hardness of heart 
of her husband's master, and Honor thought 
better of her for it. At the first post, the 
horses were changed ; the coachman was dis- 
missed back to the regiment, warned to say 
nothing of any one's accompanying his 
master, on penalty of being discharged ; and, 
with four post-horses, the carriage was 
whirled rapidly along, Hunter having pro- 
mised a liberal remuneration to the postil- 
lions if they would advance at full speed. 
The velocity of the movement induced the 
travellers to sleep ; but Honor was frequently 
awoke by the reproaches of Hunter accusing 
Mrs. Simkins of having interrupted his slum- 
bers by touching him with her elbow, or 
shoulder, the poor woman humbly entreating 
pardon and expressing her regret. 

" You may lean on my shoulder," whis- 
pered Honor, " I sha'n't at all mind it." 

"Thank you, Miss, I am very much 
obliged to you, but it would be too great a 
liberty, I dare not." 

" I insist, said Honor ; and, when they 
were awoke by changing horses at the next 
post, Hunter remarked that he had enjoyed a 
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very comfortable sleep owing to Mrs. Sim- 
kins not having once touched him during the 
last twelve miles, which proved she might 
avoid it when she paid attention. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The reserve of Honor 'Flaherty during 
the route conciliated the respect of her hum- 
ble companion, Mrs. Simkins. Honor, to the 
great horror of Mr. Hunter, insisted that she 
should be present at the repasts, and never 
allowed herself to be separated from her day 
'or night. The journey and voyage were ac- 
complished in as short a time as was possible, 
the marriage was duly solemnized at Gretna- 
green, after which an announcement of the 
fact was forwarded to several of the London 
papers, and a letter was addressed to his 
father and mother, by Mr. Hunter, stating 
the fact of his nuptials. 

•< My wife," wrote he, " is of one of the 
best families in Ireland, and, though she has 
no fortune, has refused a baronet with ten 
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thousand a year, for my sake. I'd have 
asked your consent before I proposed, only I 
knew you would not give it, and I thought 
you'd be more angry if I marrried after you 
had warned me not. The job is done. I 
am fairly married. I like my wife better 
than I ever did any one before ; so it's no 
use being cross about it now, when it can't 
be undone. We shall start for England in 
an hour, and go direct to London, to the 
Clarendon, where, if you like to write to us 
to go to you, we will : but mind, no long 
lectures when we come. A good hearty kiss 
from my mother, and a hearty shake of the 
hands from you, father, and all will be well 
and right, with the addition of a pretty lively 
daughter-in-law for you both, that will make 
the great house gayer than it ever has 
been." 

When Hunter had finished this unceremo- 
nious epistle, and handed it to his bride to 
read, she thought it so very free and easy 
that she wished him to write a more respect- 
ful one. 

" No, no, Honor," observed he, " I know 
the old folk, and you don't, and I am well 
enough acquainted with their ways to be 
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quite sure that if I wrote an humble apology 
to them they would mount the high horse, 
and not receive us for two or three months, 
which would not be pleasant, as I shall be 
wanting money for a thousand things. We 
mustn't make ourselves too cheap, or they'll 
be for acting the grand ; but we must behave 
as if we thought no blame could be found, 
and that what we have done was quite right 
and natural. All the governor's fortune is 
entailed on me; and, even if he were to refuse 
to receive us, and hold out in dudgeon, the 
Jews would advance me on post obits as 
much money as I may want. Therefore, mind, 
Honor, you don't knock under to either the 
governor, or the old girl. Keep your own 
dignity up with them from the first, and all 
will go well." 

While Hunter was writing to his parents, 
Honor wrote a very affectionate letter to her 
mother, informing her of her marriage, and 
once more soliciting her pardon for having 
eloped. She enclosed the certificate of her 
marriage, gave some civil message from her 
husband, and held out the hope of soon going 
to Ireland to see her mother. Nor was the 
faithful Judy forgotten, for a kind remem- 
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brance to her was appended in the form of a 
postscript, with a reminder to take especial 
care of her mistress. 

And now, by less rapid travelling, the 
bridegroom and " suite " (as the Scots paper 
announced it) proceeded towards England. 
Scotland once left behind, the high cultiva- 
tion, the appearance of comfort and cleanli- 
ness, which met her eyes as they progressed, 
attracted all the bride's attention. The richly- 
wooded parks, and the noble herds of deer 
which roamed through them, the palatial man- 
sions and picturesque castles beheld from the 
road, with the neat cottages and smiling gar- 
dens that fronted them by the side of it, de- 
lighted her ; but a sigh agitated her heart as 
she contrasted these scenes of grandeur and 
the lowly ones of comfort, and compared 
them with her own less happy land, poor Ire- 
land, with its stately dwellings deserted by 
the absent nobility, her gentry too embar- 
rassed to preserve the air of good order which 
in every part of England pervades the abodes 
of the same class, and the wretched huts of 
the poor presenting a less comfortable as- 
pect than the out-offices assigned to the cows 
and pigs of the English labourer. "My 
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poor, poor country," thought Honor, " when 
will you shake off the misery, the poverty, in 
which you so long have been steeped ? When 
will you cease to be the poor, the neglected, 
the despised, and importunate relation of 
this rich, this luxurious land ? " 

Never previously had Honor bestowed a 
serious thought on the unhappy state of her 
native country. Accustomed to its poverty 
and want of civilization, the external marks 
of which were continually before her, her 
eyes had grown used to them ; and it was 
only now when, for the first time, she beheld 
England — proud and happy England — that 
the contrast struck her so forcibly, that she 
learned to pity her own unhappy land. " Why, 
the very animals here are better off than the 
poor classes of human beings are with us," 
thought she. " No wonder those proud Eng- 
lishmen despise and mock us ; and yet in 
what are we inferior to them ? Are our men 
less brave, our women less virtuous ? " 

" This is something like a country, Honor, 
isn't it ? " observed Hunter, as he noticed how 
earnestly she gazed on the scenery around her. 
" You must allow this is different from Ireland? 
My own country never struck me before to 
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be so beautiful, because I had not seen yours. 
Now it looks like a rich garden, everything 
fresh and blooming. Here we see no dirty 
beggars, in squalid rags, whining for relief; 
no half-naked children screaming for food, to 
disgust one, and spoil the landscape." 

" I see it all, I feel it, James ; but, if you 
wish to make me a happy woman, a good 
wife, never taunt me about the poverty and 
misery of poor Ireland. I couldn't bear it ; 
it gives me a choking feel, James ; so don't 
let us speak of it." 

The comfort, the cleanliness of the English 
inns, too, struck Honor with amazement ; but 
the more ready was she to admit their advan- 
tages, the more did the contrast they offered to 
those in Ireland, so lately seen, mortify and 
shock her; and she never felt herself so 
thoroughly an Irishwoman as now, when re- 
minded by everything around her of the vast 
superiority, the effect only of civilization, of 
one country over the other. 

" With our grand mountains, our green 
hills, our clear and broad rivers, and our mild 
climate," thought Honor, " what might not 
Ireland become if the same advantages were 
givon to her that are lavished on England ! " 
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" Why, what the deuce are you thinking 
of, Honor ? " said Hunter. You seem to 
have left all your gaiety and high spirits be- 
hind you in in the Emerald Isle, and have 
reserved no portion of them to enliven your 
poor husband, who is terribly menaced by an 
attack of the blue devils. It will be too bad 
if they seize on you, Honor, whom I thought 
capable of chasing away a whole regiment of 
them, and on whose aid to drive them from 
me I fully relied." 

Honor smiled, but the smile was a faint 
one. She had become an altered woman, 
for reflection — only a recent guest, and in- 
troduced by new-born thoughts — had va n- 
quished the levity and giddiness hitherto the 
leading features in her character ; and, sur- 
prised by the change in her own mind, she 
found a charm in brooding over its newly - 
awakened powers. In the reflections that now 
occupied her, she forgot the vain and empty 
pleasures, the anticipation of which had 
tempted her to achieve a marriage with Hun- 
ter by means so unworthy that she blushed 
at the recollection. She had condescended 
to flatter a man of low intellect and uncul- 
tivated mind, in order to obtain riches, the 
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value of which, now that she had ensured a 
right to their possession, no longer offered 
the same temptation as before. A sentiment 
of shame, as new as it was painful, oppressed 
her. 

As the folly and utter selfishness of her 
husband became more revealed to her by 
every observation he uttered, her sense of 
shame and self-reproach increased, that for 
such a man, or rather for his wealth, she 
could have humiliated herself to accomplish 
a marriage which she knew he really did not 
form from affection, but solely as a defence 
from ennui. These reflections absorbed the 
new-made wife, and precluded an attempt, 
even had the desire existed, to amuse her 
husband. And he, tired of his own thoughts, 
or more probably the absence of all thought, 
as well as offended by Honor's silence and 
grave countenance, resigned himself to slum- 
ber, or indulged in cigar after cigar, after 
having offered his companion one of these 
delectable little instruments said by the dull 
to produce Lethean forgetfulness, and by the 
man of genius to assist cogitation. 

Although the disgusting odour was odious 
to her, and that she turned with loathing 
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from the noisome vapour that filled the car- 
riage, infecting her clothes, and even her 
hair, she made it a case of conscience to 
make no complaint ; for, had she not often in 
Ireland, when seeking to secure Hunter's 
hand, allowed him to believe that she would 
make no objection to this, his favourite re- 
creation? And therefore, however and what- 
ever she now suffered, she would not de- 
prive him of this pleasure, though a faint- 
ness came over her several times never pre- 
viously experienced, Once she let down the 
glass, to breathe the fresh air ; but the move- 
ment awoke her slumbering companion, who 
instantly requested her to draw up the glass, 
alleging that he always took cold if either of 
the windows was open. 

At the inns where the traveller stopped to 
dine, Hunter did ample justice to the repasts, 
while pronouncing them to be utterly un- 
worthy of his approbation, and washed them 
down with such copious draughts of wine, 
that the sudden but brief elevation of spirits 
which ensued was sure to be followed by a 
lethargic slumber on a sofa, or chair, the 
soundness of which was evidenced by certain 
nasal sounds, loud enough to be heard in the 
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adjoining rooms and passages- Honor would, 
on these occasions, employ Mrs. Simkins to 
procure her the loan of a book from the mis- 
tresses of the inns to pass away the weary 
hours, and for the first time began to find 
that reading was a great resource from pain- 
ful thoughts, or ennui. " I wish," she would 
say to herself, " I could give him this re- 
source, but I fear it is hopeless to make the 
attempt." 

" My wife is not at all the pleasant com- 
panion I expected," thought Hunter; "but 
I must say she is devilish good-natured, 
and lets me do as I like; and how few 
brides would do this ! I can't think what 
has changed her so much since she left her 
home, where she used be as gay as a lark, 
and as playful as a squirrel. I suppose tra- 
velling doesn't agree with her, which I re- 
gret, as I like moving about ; but she'll get 
used to it in time." 

Long and tedious to Honor was the journey 
to London, and heartily did she rejoice when 
it was over. Established in one of the best 
suites of rooms in the Clarendon, and sur- 
rounded by every comfort and luxury that 
wealth can command, she hoped to recover 
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from the fatigue of travelling, and the dele- 
terious effect of the tobacco smoke, from 
which her health had already suffered. But 
the morning following their arrival two let- 
ters were received by Hunter from his pa- 
rents, which destroyed the hope of his wife 
of enjoying a few days' repose, of which she 
stood so much in need, as they announced 
the intention, on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter, senior, of arriving in London the 
next day. Hunter perused the letters, and 
then threw them on the table to Honor. " I 
thought," said he " the governor and the old 
girl wouldn't hold out long against us. I 
wish they hadn't given in for a week or so, 
that we might have enjoyed our liberty in 
London, instead of being dragged down to 
Wintern Abbey, or Westminster Abbey, as I 
sometimes call it, on account of its being so 
dull." 

The contents of the paternal and mater- 
nal letters were as follow : — 

" James, 
" Knowing as you did my objection to early 
marriages, contracted when a young fellow 
cannot know his own mind, and has not 
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experience to guide his choice, I think I 
had reason to be both surprised and vexed 
when I heard of your ill-advised marriage, 
and to a person, too, whom you acknowledge 
has no fortune. You have proved yourself 
totally wanting in prudence, and will, pro- 
bably, have ample cause to repent your folly, 
ere long. As what you have done cannot be 
undone, we must make the best of it, how- 
ever angry we feel ; and, to give your run- 
away marriage an appearance of respecta- 
bility, we will come up to town, have you 
decently re-married in our presence, to show 
that we sanction it, and then bring you and 
your wife down here. I could more readily 
forgive you for marrying a woman of any 
other country than Ireland, always except- 
ing France ; but, as it can't now be helped, 
it's no use thinking of it ; and so I remain, 
your disappointed but affectionate father, 

"James Hunter." 

Honor's cheek grew red as she perused the 
illiberal reflection on her country, but she 
made no remark, and, laying the letter quietly 
down, took up the maternal one : — 

" James," wrote Mrs. Hunter, " you have 

f 5 
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pretty nigh broken my heart. To go and 
marrry God knows who, without leave or 
licence ; an Hirish girl, too, and most likely 
a Papist. Oh ! James, what could you be 
thinking of? I hoped you would marry some 
helegant young lady of title that would be 
an onor to the family, and who would bring 
at least enough fortin to pay her way, instead 
of which you ran away with one of the wild 
Hirish, a set of people [I never could abide, 
and you make me miserable. But mind one 
thing, James — though we forgive you now, 
because it is our duty as Christins. We 
never will have O'Connell, nor any of his 
tail coming to our house to keep up a hagi- 
tation in our house and to hatch another 
Popish plot to burn us all in our beds. I'm 
afraid your wife can be no better than she 
should be, to run hoff with you in the way 
she has done, for no well-behaved young lady 
would consent to helope. 

" I dare say, if the truth was known, it 
wasn't so much your fault, my poor boy ; but 
those wild Hirish women are capable of 
carrying hoff any man. Hadn't I an Hirish 
woman in my kitchen once, and don't I 
know what they are like ? I send you a check 
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for a couple of hundred pounds, that you may 
buy your wife some decent clothes before your 
father sees her, and try to keep up the re- 
spectability of the family. Have her well-dress- 
ed without a moment's delay, for I wouldn't 
on any account have our servants see her in 
her Hirish houtlandish fashions. I hope, 
my poor boy, you haven't caught cold run- 
ning a wild-goose chase to Scotland. If 
you have, I never will forgive this Hirish- 
woman. So no more at present from your 
unhappy, but affectionate mother, 

" Sarah Hunter." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



When poor Mrs. O'Flaherty descended 
to breakfast the morning after her daughter's 
departure, great was her surprise, and greater 
still her alarm, when she found that Honor 
had not made her appearance. 

" Have you been to her room, Judy ? " 

" Faith and I have, ma'am, twice, and I 
knocked and knocked, but, as no one said come 
in, I thought Miss Honor might not have 
slept well in the night, and was now making 
up for it." 

" Go, Judy, go to her room ; be sure you 
make no noise, but just peep through the 
opening of the curtains, and see how my darl- 
nig is. 

Judy ascended the stairs, remained absent 
only a minute, and then returned as pale as 
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death, her eye-lids distended, and her frame 
trembling. 

" What's the matter, Judy ? What makes 
you tremble and look so pale ? " inquired the 
anxious mother, now become more pale and 
terrified than her servant. 

" What's the matter ? " reiterated Judy. 
" Sure how do I know what's the matter ? 
All I do know is, that Miss Honor is not in 
her room, has not slept in her bed, which is 
just as I left it last night when I turned 
down the sheet." 

" My child ! my poor child ! " exclaimed 
Mrs, O'Flaherty, sinking into a chair, and 
fainting. 

' Oh, botheration, isn't it enough to dhrive 
any one on earth slap out of their senses, if 
they had fourteen instead of seven?" said 
Judy, bursting into a passion of tears. " The 
daughter gone off, God alone knows where ; 
and the mother, God be good to the poor 
demented crater, fainting away as dead as a 
herring ! What on earth will I do to get her 
out of this fit ?" And Judy ran away to get 
feathers to burn under the nose of her mis- 
tress, which having clone, she rubbed her 
hands and sprinkled her face with water. 
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"Murder! murder!" cried Judy, the tears 
running down her face, " did any one ever 
see such a strong weakness ? Ma'am, ma'am, 
come to yourself a bit ! Just open your eyes ! 
She doesn't move, she doesn't hear me — it's 
all up with her. Oh, wirristhrew, this is a 
sorrowful day !" 

Judy put her hand to her brow for a mo- 
ment, and then rushed off, returning with in- 
credible speed with a bottle of whisky in her 
hand, and, dropping a little of it into a cup, 
she seized a spoon, and, forcing the clenched 
teeth of her mistress open, she poured a por- 
tion of the spirit down her throat. " If any- 
thing will bring her to herself it will be 
this," said Judy, " for I never knew it to fail 
with gentle or simple." 

Her prediction was verified : the unhappy 
mother, half-suffocated, was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, and suspended ani- 
mation was restored. It was several minutes, 
however, before she could speak ; but, when 
able to utter a word, she demanded to be 
supported to her daughter's room ; nor could 
all the entreaties of Judy avail to change her 
determination, though hardly able, even with 
her aid, to carry it into execution. With 
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slow and trembling steps she ascended the 
stairs, and entered the chamber ; but the 
sight of the empty bed, which had not been 
pressed, and the cold and dreary aspect of 
the deserted room, appealed so strongly to 
her feelings that a violent flood of tears re- 
lieved her heart from the oppressive load of 
grief that lay like a weight of lead on it, and 
she wept long and silently. She then looked 
around, and saw on the table a letter directed 
to herself. With trembling hands, she tore 
open the cover, and Judy rushed down to the 
sitting-room for her mistress's spectacles, little 
less anxious to know the contents of the letter 
than her to whom it was addressed. 

" Oh, Judy, Judy !" sobbed the unhappy 
mother, after reading the letter, " she loved 
me better than I thought ; I can't be angry 
with her, try all that I can, for there is too 
much love for her in my heart to leave any 
room for anger." Again and again the letter 
was read over, and many were the tears that 
fell on it. " I was too proud of her," sobbed 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, " and God has punished me 
by humbling me in the only thing of which I 
was vain." 

"Arragh, don't kill yourself with grief, 
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misthis mavourneen ! Sure, though she is 
gone, and without leave or licence, which is 
a pity, she'll be sure to come back a married 
lady, rich and grand, and then you'll forget 
this throuble, and be happier than ever you 
were before, to see her settled in life, and in 
grandeur." 

" But, to elope, Judy, to go off alone, with- 
out so much as a decent honest woman to 
keep her in countenance. Oh ! Judy, I'm 
ashamed of her, and the hot blush of shame 
goes up to my forehead. No one but a mo- 
ther can know what it is to have to blush for 
a daughter's shame !" 

" But it will be all over whan she is mar- 
ried, and people will forget it. Sure, if one 
gets safely into a church, ro one will care 
whether she got in through the door, or the 
window." 

" Yes, Judy, every one will think the worse 
of her, and the parents of her husband can 
never have any esteem for her." 

" Is it them ? faith she'll teach 'em better ; 
for Miss Honor isn't one to allow people to 
trate her with disrespect. You'll see she'll 
soon get the whip-hand of her people in law, 
as she did with us, ma'am, and have every- 
thing all her own way." 
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" But the neighbours, Judy, all the people 
in the town, and Lady Fitzgerald and her 
daughters, and the Countess O'Neill and Miss 
Grace. Oh ! Judy, what will they say, what 
will they think, and how shall I ever look in 
their face again?" And then poor Mrs. O Fla- 
herty's tears fell afresh. 

" Those that you value won't turn their 
backs on you, ma'am, I'll be bound, but be 
as kind and friendly as ever, and maybe more 
so, when they see you left alone." 

This last sentence was an ill-chosen one, 
and renewed the tears of the deserted mother. 
" Alone ! alone !" repeated she, " that's it, 
Judy, true for you, I'm left alone sure 
enough ;" and she sobbed in agony. 

" It will only be for a short time, ma'am, 
you may be sure ; for Miss Honor will be 
soon back, covered with the finest silks, 
satins, and laces, and with diamonds that 
will beat out hollow all that was ever seen 
in Ireland, except the Lady Lieutenant's." 

" Oh ! Judy, if her father, God rest his 
soul in Heaven, was alive, what would he say, 
what would he do ? He'd blame me for all 
this; for he had a way of blaming me for 
everything, and would pull the house about 
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my ears. It frightens me, Judy, to think 
what he would do/' 

" What a mercy it is, ma'am, that lie's 
gone to Heaven, and that you are safe from 
his anger !" 

" Don't say such a thing, Judy, don't say 
such a thing ; wouldn't I put up with all his 
rage and bad usage to have him alive again ; 
and haven't I been crying night and day ever 
since I lost him ?" 

" True for you, ma'am, and, by what you 
have told me, you cried night and day while 
you had him, he used to bother and bate you 
so ; so you see, ma'am, whether you cried 
because he never let you alone, or have cried 
because he wasn't alive to torment you, it 
comes much to the same thing ; only, for my 
part, I think it's better to have to cry because 
a husband is dead, than because he is alive to 
break one's heart." 

" Judy, you don't know what it is to be a 
wife ;" and again Mrs. O'Flaherty's tears 
were renewed. 

" Thanks be to God for that same, ma'am !" 
replied Judy ; " but now, ma'am, come down 
and have a bit of breakfast ; a cup of tea will 
do you good." 
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" Don't talk to me of eating, Judy/' 

" Well, ma'am, perhaps a drop of dhrink 
would do you more good ?" 

" I can neither eat nor drink." 

" Then that's wrong, ma'am, and sinful, too. 
You want strength to bear your troubles, and 
how can you have it if you starve yourself? 
I'll be bound Miss Honor has had a good 
breakfast before this, and why shouldn't 
you f " 

This last argument seemed to produce 
some effect on Mrs. O'Flaherty, for she al- 
lowed herself to be led down stairs by Judy, 
and consented to partake of a very small por- 
tion of the breakfast provided for her. 

" I'm sure, Judy, 'twas the thought of going 
away that made my darling look so pale yes- 
terday. Do you remember that she shed 
tears ? And she showed more love to me, 
Judy, than usual." 

All reminiscences of her daughter (and 
they were numerous) brought tears to the 
eyes of the poor mother. 

"I'll let her cry her fill," said Judy to 
herself, " for 'twill ease her poor heart, and, 
as she's used to crying, it won't hurt her so 
much as it might other people. I must pre- 
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pare to meet inquisitive people who will be 
throwing themselves in my way to ask ques- 
tions. How I'd like to blow 'em up, instead 
of gratifying their curiosity ! I'll let no one 
in to the misthis, unless it be some of her 
real friends, who come to comfort and not to 
bother her. poor old lady ; and I'll get a nice 
little bit of dinner for her, and make her eat 
it, ay, and make her drink a glass of wine 
after. I'm vexed downright to think of how 
pleased that sarpent, Biddy White, will be 
when she hears the news, and how shell go 
on belouring* it to every one that goes into 
her shop. Many a shilling's worth she'll sell 
on the strength of giving the particklars, the 
old chate, when she knows not half so much 
as I do, and that's little enough. But, I'll 
pretend to know everything, and that will 
make the runaway appear more respectable. 
I'll shake my head and look wise, and give 
a half smile, and say my young lady will 
come back a richer lady than any in the 
county. I'm only a poor servant, so 'twill 
do me no harm to pretend to know more 
than I do ; but it's better that the misthis 
should let all the world know that she was 
* Publishing it, making it known. 
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not in the secret, that spiteful people 
shouldn't be able to say she encouraged the 
elopement." 

Such were the reflections of Judy, while 
doing all in her power to comfort her mis- 
tress, — one of the methods adopted, and in 
which she had most faith, being the present- 
ing various little dainties to tempt her appe- 
tite, and relating to her all the gossip she 
had heard during the last ten days. She felt 
surprised, but pleased, that no visitors came 
that day — " a sure sign, thought Judy, that 
nothing is yet known, so we have a clear day 
before us." 

In the evening, however, Patrick O'Dono- 
hough brought some fruit from the Countess 
O'Neill, with her compliments to know how 
the ladies did. Judy narrowly scrutinized 
his countenance when he delivered the mes- 
sage, to ascertain whether he was still igno- 
rant of the recent event in the family ; but 
the calmness of its expression, and the un- 
concernedness of his manner, convinced her 
he was. She had been longing to make the 
Countess O'Neill acquainted with the event, 
for she well knew that from that lady and 
her amiable grand- daughter her poor mis- 
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tress would meet with ready sympathy and 
kindness in her troubles ; but, not knowing 
how to write, and not wishing to leave her 
mistress alone in the house, she had no 
means of making known to the Countess the 
state of affairs. This now presented itself 
through the medium of Mr. Patrick O'Dono- 
hough, well known for his tact and discre- 
tion, and Judy determined to avail herself 
of it. She related to him all that she knew, 
and all that she surmised, not without tears 
that her young lady should have conde- 
scended to elope with any man, were he 
even a king, let alone an officer, who, though 
by all accounts as rich as the Bank of Ire- 
land, ought to be too proud and honoured to 
beg the hand of Miss O'Flaherty, without 
carrying her off as if he was afraid his family 
would not consent to his marrying her openly 
in the presence of all the grandees in the 
neighbourhood, with Miss O'Neill and the 
young ladies from Ballymacross Castle for 
bridesmaids. 

The worthy Patrick was surprised and 
grieved at the intelligence. " It was a pity," 
he said, " that young ladies, and particularly 
those of the real old Milesian blood, hadn't 
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a greater respect for themselves than to take 
such foolish steps ; but it couldn't be helped, 
and all that remained was to make the best 
of it. He hoped there would be no delay to 
the marriage ; that was now the first thing 
to be thought of." 

"Troth, Mr. Patrick, Miss Honor's not 
the one to allow of any delay. Once she had 
committed the fault of going off, I am sure 
that Miss Honor wouldn't let any man put 
off marrying her ; no, not for half an hour. 
I've known her since she first opened her 
eyes in this sinful world, Mr. Patrick," con- 
tinued Judy ; " and, though she may be 
giddy, and too much given to walk about 
and flirt with the redcoats, only let one of 
them offer the least affront, or attempt so 
much as to kiss the tips of her fingers, and 
1 11 go bail Miss Honor would bring him to 
his senses, and have him on his knees to 
ask her pardon before five minutes were 
over." 

Patrick's only observation was, that it 
would be better for young ladies never to 
give gentlemen an opportunity of affronting 
them. 

" You'll tell the Countess of our troubles, 
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Mr. Patrick, and then I'm sure shell do or 
say something to comfort the poor old mis- 
this, who is half demented." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Judy, and now will you 
just step up with the fruit, and give the 
Countess's compliments, and I'll wait until 
your return." 

The sight of the fruit and the delivery of 
the message produced new tears from her 
for whom they were brought. 

" Did Mr. Patrick himself bring them, 
Judy ?" inquired she. 

" Indeed, maam, he did, and wouldn't go 
away until he heard how you were, ma'am, 
and whether you had any message for the 
Countess." 

" Tell bim, Judy, what has happened, and 
let him give my compliments to the Countess 
and Miss O'Neill, for I'm not able to write, 
my hand shakes so terribly, and bid him tell 
them that I hope they wont think too hardly 
of my poor misguided child, who left a very 
affectionate letter behind her for me, and that 
I trust they will come and see me as soon as 
convenient." 

Within a little more than an hour from 
the receipt of this message, the Countess 
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O'Neill was seated by the disconsolate mother, 
saying all that her good-nature could suggest 
to console and comfort her ; nor would she 
leave her until Mrs. O' Flaherty consented to 
accompany her home, and take up her abode 
with her for the present, accompanied by the 
faithful Judy. 

" Why should I throw a gloom over your 
dwelling, my kind friend ?" said Mrs. OFla- 
herty. " No, leave me here to weep alone." 

" A few days will, I trust in God, bring 
you good tidings of Honor ; and, when her 
marriage is announced, and your mind more 
at rest, you can return to your home." 

The helpless poor woman removed to the 
Countess O'Neill's, where Grace, ever kind 
and amiable, joined with her mother in sooth- 
ing her unhappy guest. 

" It was to be, Judy," said Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty that night as her servant assisted to 
undress her. " Didn't I see a ring in the 
candle very often lately, and didn't sparks 
fly out of the fire, which always denotes 
money; and, if the young officer is as rich 
as people say, money will, I dare say, come 
to our house." 

" Let Miss Honor alone for thinking of 
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you, ma'am. I'll be bound she'll take good 
care you don't want for anything that she 
can give you." 

" Ah, poor darling ! perhaps the sea is be- 
tween her and me this moment, Judy — -the 
wide, wide sea." And tears rolled down 
Mrs. O 'Flaherty's pale face. " Every time 
this evening that I looked in Miss O'Neill's 
face, Judy, my heart felt ready to break. 
There she was by her grandmother's side, 
where a good and dutiful daughter ought to 
be — so mild, so gentle, so fond, while my 
poor Honor was flying with a stranger, a 
man she didn't know a short time since, and 
leaving her poor mother to bear alone the 
shame and scandal of her conduct. Oh ! 
what would her poor father say if he was 
alive ? I tremble to think of it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The precautions taken by Mr. James 
Hunter to prevent the elopement being 

known in succeeded very well, for the 

two days following it — so well that to even 
Miss White, the milliner — so celebrated for 
the speedy acquisition of news, and, above 
all, scandalous news, and for the active dis- 
semination of it — it was still a secret. She 
had, it is true, heard that Mr. Hunter had 
gone on leave of absence, which, if she re- 
gretted it on account of the loss of the money 
he was in the daily habit of fooling away in 
her shop, she was in part consoled for it by 
the mortification and disappointment his de- 
parture would occasion Honor O'Flaherty. 
" Well, she's disappointed, however," said the 
spiteful spinster to one of her cronies ; " and 
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all her tete-a-tete walks by the river-side 
have produced no effect, except to get her 
talked of for her want of decorum in taking 
them. I hate such bold and masculine girls, 
and am glad when their schemes to catch a 
husband fail." 

" You shouldn't be too hard upon the poor 
girls,' 1 was the reply ; " for they couldn't run 
about with young men as they do if their 
parents didn't let them. Whenever I see a 
foolish young creature allowed by her mother 
to go gadding about in search of a husband, 
it reminds me of our poor people turning out 
their cows and their pigs from their own 
field to wander in those of their neighbours 
in search of food, a line of conduct which 
they term ' turning out the poor bastes to 
gain their own livelihood.' " 

The secret, so well kept for two days, 
ceased to be one on the third ; for an inha- 
bitant of encountered Mr. Hunter's 

carriage on the road, and recognised in it 
Honor O'Flaherty. The news he related 
spread like wildfire through the town and 
neighbourhood. It was, to use Judy's words, 
" in every one's mouth." Many blamed, but 
few pitied, the poor mother, though most, if 
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not all, pronounced her to be so weak and 
foolish a person as to be utterly incapable of 
taking care of herself, and much more inca- 
pable of looking after a sprightly, dashing 
girl like her daughter, who was bent on 
marrying the first rich man she could catch. 
One might have supposed that the well- 
known folly and weakness of Mrs. O 'Fla- 
herty might have disarmed her detractors, 
or at least mitigated their censure. But 
such was not the case; for, had she pos- 
sessed the wisdom of Solomon himself, and 
the prudence attributed to Penelope, she 
could not be more hardly judged than by 
those who pronounced her to be almost an 
idiot. Every error of omission, or commis- 
sion, of which Honor was ever accused or 
suspected, was now raked up from the stores 
of memory for the spiteful comments of those 
who had known her from her cradle. Each 
individual of her own sex declared that she 
had always foretold that no good could come 
to a girl who made fun of her acquaintance, 
quizzed their dresses and themselves, and 
walked about with gentlemen without a cha- 
perone. 

The slight wounds sometimes uninten- 
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tionally inflicted on her acquaintances by 
Honor were now all recalled to mind, and 
the unthinking girl found rigid censors, in- 
stead of good-natured excusers of her conduct, 
in her neighbours. Some persons shook their 
heads, and asserted that they " had reason to 
know that Mr. Hunter's intentions towards 
her had not been honourable." Others said 
that, " if they had, there would be no reason 
for the elopement ;" and people " wondered 
how the Countess O'Neill, a woman so re- 
markable for decorum and high principle, 
should have taken Mrs. O'Flaherty to her 
house, after the daughter of the latter had so 
terribly compromised herself." All, however 
thought it right, as the Countess O'Neill re- 
ceived her, to call on Mrs. O'Flaherty to see 
how she bore it, " and to hear what she had 
to say ;" but their curiosity was defeated by 
the Countess O'Neill's giving instructions to 
Patrick O'Donohough to admit no visitors, 
except Lady Fitzgerald, until further orders, 
an injunction to which he strictly attended. 
The family coach of Ballym across Castle 
stopped at the door of Mrs. O'Flaherty the 
very day (the fourth from the elopement) on 
which the news reached there, and, the loud 
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knocks of the footman bringing" no one to 
open the door, a neighbour advanced to state 
that Mrs. O'Flaherty had removed to the 
Countess O'Neill's. 

" Drive there immediately !" said the mis- 
tress of the coach, with one of her most 
stately airs ; and off drove the vehicle. This' 
visit produced a certain effect on the minds 

of the good folk of . " If Lady Fitzgerald 

and the Countess O'Neill evinced so warm an 
interest in Mrs. O'Flaherty, and paid her 
such marked attention in her troubles, other 
people must not have the appearance of neg- 
lecting her ; and if, after all, Honor O'Fla- 
herty should return Mrs. Hunter, a rich 
woman, there would be no reason why she 
should not be well received, especially when 
it was seen that the tip-top people in the 
town and neighbourhood did not forsake her 
mother. 

The length of Lady Fitzgerald's visit was 
remarked, and the inhabitants of the opposite 
house, who peered from behind the muslin 
curtains of their windows, declared that they 
saw Lady Fitzgerald embrace the distressed 
mother more than once in the Countess 
O'Neill's drawing-room, and hold her hand 
in hers for a considerable time. 
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While the elderly ladies were conversing 
together in the said drawing-room, the Misses 
Fitzgerald walked in the garden with Grace 
O'Neill. " What a painful event !" remarked 
Miss Fitzgerald : " I really pity the poor 
mother." 

" I must say, I always thought Honor 
O'Flaherty a wild girl; but I never consi- 
dered her a designing one before," added 
Miss Kate. 

" We must not judge her too severely, 
observed Grace O'Neill, " for the poor girl 
had not the advantage that we have had in 
the care of a sensible and devoted mother, 
poor Mrs. O'Flaherty, though a very well- 
disposed person, being utterly incapable of 
taking a proper charge of so high-spirited and 
self-willed a girl as her daughter. Her help- 
lessness, poor woman, entitles her to our 
pity ; and Honor, too, with all her thought- 
lessness, has a good heart. I trust her ill- 
advised escapade will turn out better than 
might be expected, and that the large fortune 
of Mr. Hunter will gain her a respectable 
position." 

" I hope so, too, though I confess I was 
hurt at finding her guilty of a falsehood, of 
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which I had not thought her capable," said 
Miss Fitzgerald. " My mother, you are 
aware, wrote to your grandmother, dear 
Grace, to announce my engagement to Sir 
Henry Travers." Grace nodded assent. 
44 And, would you believe it, when Miss 
White, the milliner, came to Ballymacross 
Castle the day before yesterday, with her 
stock of silks for me to select from, she posi- 
tively told me that she was very glad my ap- 
proaching marriage would disprove the foolish 
report circulated by Miss O'Flaherty, that 
she had recently refused an offer of the hand 
of Sir Henry Travers ? Now this report is 
extremely annoying, and, being wholly un- 
true, must have originated with Honor. In- 
deed, Miss White said that one of the officers 
told her that Honor showed the letter of pro- 
posal to Mr. Hunter." 

The lost letter of proposal for herself from 
the Baronet instantly occurred to Grace, and 
now she remembered that she had left Honor 
in the room where the Countess O'Neill only 
a few minutes before had placed the letter, 
and whence it had disappeared. It was now 
clear who had taken it, and Grace felt a 
harsher sentiment towards Honor than she 

g5 
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had ever previously experienced against any 
one. The meanness, the cunning, of surrep- 
titiously obtaining the letter, and making 
use of it for her own purposes, were so un- 
worthy, that she could not pass over it ; but 
she nevertheless had generosity and tact 
enough to conceal her thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

" How ashamed she must feel !" observed 
Miss Kate Fitzgerald, " when she returns 
here to find Florence Lady Travers !" 

" And how confront Sir Henry, after 
having so impertinently made use of his 
name ?" remarked Miss Fitzgerald. " He 
was perfectly enraged when I told him the 
report. ' What !' said he, ' could people be 
such fools as to credit such a thing for a mo- 
ment? A girl I always particularly disliked ! 
A creature full of levity, and so addicted to 
the low, vulgar habit of mimicking and quiz- 
zing ! I would just as soon have thought of 
marrying oue of the ' strolling actresses be- 
longing to the company who acted here last 
vear ! 

" That was going a little too far," ob- 
served Miss Kate ; " for, after all, Honor 
O'Flaherty is of a very old and respectable 
family." 
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" A person who does not respect herself 
cannot expect others to respect her," said 
the future Lady Travers sententiously, and 
with an air of great dignity ; " and, with Sir 
Henry's extreme delicacy of taste, one can- 
not wonder that he should feel greatly hurt 
at being even suspected of a preference for 
such a girl. Indeed, he has assured me that, 
until his attachment for me, which I now 
find has been of long date, he never dreamt 
of marriage ; a proof of his fastidiousness pe- 
culiarly gratifying to me, as I should ex- 
tremely dislike marrying a man who had 
been rejected by any other person." 

Grace O'Neill was disposed to smile, but 
she checked the inclination, and a summons 
from Lady Fitzgerald for her daughters to 
join her called them away. 

" I must claim you, dear Grace, as one of 
my bridesmaids," said Miss Fitzgerald ; " and 
I hope you will be a frequent, as I know you 
will be a a welcome, guest at the hall." 

Anxiously did the poor mother of Honor 
O'Flaherty count the hours until intelligence 
could reach her of the marriage of her 
daughter. " Oh !" would she exclaim to her- 
self in the silence of night, when sleep fled 
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from her pillow, " if he should prove a de- 
ceiver, and not marry my poor Honor ! I try 
to keep up my spirits before the Countess 
and her good grand-daughter, as if I had no 
doubt at all about the marriage, for I'd be 
ashamed to show them my fears, or my 
trouble, because it would make 'em more 
angry against Honor ; but, while I'm endea- 
vouring to seem calm and easy, I'm on thorns 
for my poor child ; — not that I doubt her 
virtue, no, God be thanked ! that bitter 
thought hasn't pierced my heart ; but, what I 
do fear is, that Mr. Hunter, seeing how she 
deceived me, her doting mother, and made 
herself so cheap as to elope with him, care- 
less of her good name, may reflect on all this, 
and refuse to marry her. Such things have 
happened, and men have been base enough, 
before now, to refuse to fulfil their engage- 
ments with the unhappy girls who trusted 
them ! Who would believe Honor's inno- 
cence, if she came back unmarried ? No one, 
but her poor heart-broken mother ! But 
Honor never would come back, if she did not 
return a wife ! Her pride would make her 
prefer death ! Oh ! my child, my child ! 
how could you bring such misery on me as I 
have endured the last four days ?" 
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Fortunately for the reason and, perhaps, 
for the life of Mrs. O'Flaherty, a letter from 
Honor to her mother arrived, announcing 
that she was now Mrs. James Hunter. The 
tone of the letter betrayed none of the tri- 
umphant exultation that might have been 
expected from the writer at the crowning 
of the scheme for which she had taken such 
pains and so compromised her dignity, while 
the affectionate feeling expressed towards 
her mother spoke in her favour. Perhaps it 
is one of the punishments allotted to the 
accomplishment of all schemes unworthily 
attained, that, however successful, something 
seems wanting to complete the happiness 
anticipated fiom them. To become the wife 
of the rich Mr. Hunter appeared to Honor 
O'Flaherty, a few weeks before, the object 
of all her aims and wishes; and, now this 
point was gained, she felt little elated, for 
conscience told her tbis good, if good indeed 
it might be deemed, had been achieved by 
deceptive appearances of attachment on her 
side, and by unworthy falsehoods. Some- 
thing of this heaviness of heart breathed in 
her letter, and, as her mother read it over 
and over again, she became sensible of it. 
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" One might think, Judy," said she, after 
having read it aloud to her servant, " that 
my darling wasn't so overjoyed as I thought 
she would be when her marriage was over." 

" Perhaps so, ma'am ; but shure it's like 
most other things. When we have been ex- 
pecting great pleasure from 'em for a long 
time, they come, and we find they're not at 
all such fine things as we thought they'd be. 
Shure isn't there myself? I was longing to 
have the gown I bought last year. Every 
time I passed the shop-window where it was 
laid, I used to say to myself, ' There it is, 
how happy I'd be if I had it !" and at last 
when I bought it — would you believe it, 
ma'am ? — after three days, I thought to my- 
self, ' Well, if I. had my money back, I 
wouldn't buy this same gown, for it does not 
at all give me the satisfaction I looked for.' " 

The letter was shown to the Countess 
O'Neill, who was heartily glad that the mar- 
riage had taken place, and warmly congratu- 
lated Mrs. O'Flaherty. ' ' A weight of fear 
and shame is removed from my heart," said 
the latter ; " but the pride I always expected 
to feel whenever my daughter made a good 
match is quite poisoned by the thought of 
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how it was done, and the dread that her hus- 
band may undervalue her hereafter, if not 
now, for having eloped with him. I'm not a 
clever woman, nor an experienced one, Coun- 
tess, but I know that the man for whom a 
woman takes a false step is generally the first 
person to despise her for it. But, I'll pray 
night and day for the Almighty in His mercy 
to look down upon my poor erring child, and to 
put it into her heart to atone for the false step 
she has made, by steadiness and good conduct 
for the future ; and, who knows but He, who 
scorns not the prayers of the most humble 
and ignorant, may grant mine ? To see 
Honor a good wife and mother, respected by 
her husband and his family, would best con- 
sole me for what has happened, and heal the 
wound in my heart." 

It is seldom that the monotony of a coun- 
try town is enlivened in one week by the 
stirring incidents of " An approaching mar- 
riage in high life," and " An elopement in 
the fashionable world," as the London papers 
have it. This, however, occurred ; and pro- 
portionably great was the sensation the news 
excited. If the announcement of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Sir Henry Travers, 
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Bart., of " The Hall," with the lovely, 
amiable, and accomplished daughter of Sir 
Geoffrey and Lady Fitzgerald (for ladies on 
the eve of marriage are invariably pronounced 
by the newspapers, at least, to be lovely, 
amiable, or accomplished, and sometimes all 
these, however different they may happen to 
be in their qualities) occasioned general sur- 
prise, what was the astonishment created 
two days after by the intelligence of the 
elopement of the rich Mr. Hunter and the 
handsome Miss O'Flaherty? Gay, coquet- 
tish, and giddy as Honor was known to be, 
she had been considered too wise — that is to 
say, too worldly-minded — however anxious 
to secure a husband, to take so bold and un- 
usual a step as an elopement to achieve her 
project. Folks marvelled, shook their heads, 
made various prophecies on the probable and 
improbable results of such a proceeding 
hoped she might not have cause to rue it, 
but feared she should. 

The fact related by the individual who had 
met the fair Honor and Mr. Hunter on the 
road, that they were accompanied by a fe- 
male, was accepted as une circonstance at- 
tenuante in the crime against propriety com- 
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mitted by Honor, and wagers ran high, and 
odds, In sporting phraseology, were given and 
taken, as to the chances for or against Mr. 
Hunter's marrying her. People seemed to 
calculate more on Honor's own resolution 
and spirit for having the hymeneal knot se- 
curely tied, than on Mr. Hunter's sense of 
honour ; and while, as has been already 
stated, Mrs. O'Flahertv and her faithful 
suivante, Judy, were safely lodged beneath the 
hospitable roof of the Countess O'Neill, her 
daughter's escapade furnished the sole topic 
of conversation, throwing into shade the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Sir Henry Travers and 
Miss Fitzgerald, which, without the elope- 
ment, would have set all tongues wagging. 
Nothing is so vexatious for persons who like 
to occupy public attention — and such fools 
are not rare — as at the very moment they 
announce some event connected with them- 
selves which they hope will make a great 
sensation, to have something still more stir- 
ring start up, and supersede that which they 
furnished. Sir Henry Travers and the Fitz- 
geralds felt this vexatious contretemps, and it 
influenced not a little the severity of their 
strictures on Honor's conduct. Never the- 
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less, their annoyance did not prevent the 
ladies of Ballymacross Castle, as we have 
shown elsewhere, from hastening to condole 
with the distressed mother, and to obtain 
all the intelligence they could of the elope- 
ment. 

A few days after, a letter from Mrs. 
James Hunter announced to her mother that 
her marriage had been solemnized, with all 
due ceremony, in London, in the presence 
of the parents of her husband, beneath 
whose roof she was now residing, and from 
whom she experienced every kindness and 
attention. The satisfaction of Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty could only be equalled by that of the 
faithful Judy ; and so wholly was she en- 
grossed by these good tidings, that the an- 
nouncement contained in the letter, of a 
case of wedding gifts having been despatched 
from London for her, was wholly overlooked, 
until the third or fourth perusal of the letter, 
when, grown more calm and collected, it 
was noticed. The case soon after arrived, 
laden with costly presents. Nor was Judy 
forgotten ; for a bonnet, cloak, and two silk 
gowns, fit, as Judy declared, " for the Lady 
Lieutenant herself," were addressed to her. 
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A bank post-bill for a larger amount that 
Mrs. OTlaherty had ever dreamt of possess- 
ing accompanied the other gifts, and with it 
was folded up a certificate of the English 
marriage of her daughter, witnessed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunter, Senior, — a document infi- 
nitely more prized by her than the money. 
" Now, now, I can sleep once more !" said she, 
" if, indeed, joy and gratitude to God will let 
me." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Judy, having unpacked the case and ex- 
hibited its valuable contents to her mistress, 
observed, " Why, ma'am, you don't seem half 
so pleased as I expected at getting such ele- 
gant presents. I'd lay a wager there's not 
in all Ireland any lady that has anything to 
compare with them." 

" Ah ! Judy, I am thinking of my darling, 
and not of her gifts. I'd rather have one 
look at her than all the presents in the 
world." 

" Faith, I believe you, ma'am ; for, though 
I was never a mother myself, seeing I was 
never married, I can guess what a mother's 
feelings must be when she receives such 
presents and elegant letters from a daugh- 
ter married to a rich gentleman like Mr. 
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Hunter: God bless him, and long may he 
reign over her, though, unless she greatly 
change, I think it's her that will reign over 
him ; for she was always given to take her 
own way, and shure hasn't everything proved 
she has a good head of her own ?" 

" Oh ! Judy, I'm too, too hap-py," and 
here Mrs. O'Flaherty's tears began to flow ; 
" and I can't help thinking that if her poor 
de-a-r fa-th er was alive — Oh ! oh !" 

" Shure, ma'am, he's better off in Heaven, 
and it's sinful for you to be wishing him back 
on earth." 

" True for you, Judy, but I forget it." 

" I'm thinking it is he that would soon 
make vou wish him back in Heaven, ma'am, 
if he could just spend one evening with 
you." 

The English newspapers gave the particu- 
lars of the marriage of " James Hunter, 
Esq., only son of James Hunter, Esq., of 
Grosvenor Square, and of Wintern Abbey 
and Allerton Park, in Derbyshire, to Miss 
O'Flaherty, a young Irish lady of distin- 
guished family, and of great personal beauty 
and accomplishments," without omitting a 
single detail of the ceremony having been 
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performed by an archbishop, and in the pre- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, Senior, who 
had presented the fair bride with the most 
splendid gifts on the occasion. The Irish 
papers copied the paragraph, so that the topic 
was kept up a considerable time, and quite 
eclipsed the coming nuptials of Sir Henry 
Travers in the minds of the inhabitants of 

and its neighbourhood. Nor was Judy 

inactive in extending the news of the costly 
gifts sent to her mistress and to herself. 
She visited all her acquaintances — a nu- 
merous circle — to whom she related, with 
undissembled pleasure and unrepressed tri- 
umph, the magnificence of the articles con- 
tained in the large case that had arrived 
from London. " I'll say nothing of the 
money that has come," said she, "except 
that if my mistress wished to demean her- 
self by setting up a bank, she might do so 
now, to my certain knowledge. There's no 
end to the riches of the family Miss Honor 
has married into : they might walk on gould, 
if they pleased. The Lord Lieutenant him- 
self has not so great a fortune, and I've been 
tould they mean to pay the national debt 
just for the honour of England. They are 
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as proud as peacocks, as well they may be, 
to have the honour of receiving into their 
family a lady of such good blood as Miss 
Honor, or Mrs. James Hunter, as she is 
now. What do you think of her sending 
me ten guineas — besides two gowns, a cloak, 
and a bonnet fit for any lady in the land ?" 

Nor did Judy omit going to Miss White's 
shop, on pretence of buying something. 

" Look what splendid dresses I'm having 
made up for the future Lady Travers !" said 
the old spinster, spreading out, with an air of 
triumph, her best silks. 

" In truth, they're very well for this part of 
the world," observed Judy, coolly ; " but, if 
you saw what Mrs. James Hunter has sent 
over for her mother, you wouldn't think 
anything of these dresses. Velvets as close 
and as rich as if they were meant never to 
wear out, satins and silks that would stand 
of themselves, and laces finer than cobwebs." 

Miss White tossed her head, and Judy 
marked with inborn satisfaction the symp- 
toms of her anger and envy. 

" My goods come from England, too," ob- 
served the milliner angrily, " and better 
can't be had." 

6 
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" Not, perhaps, in Dublin, where you buy 
them ; but in London one has the pick and 
choice of everything from Paris, ay, and 
from Hingee, too ; and, talking of that, you 
never saw two such Hingee shawls as her 
son-in-law has sent to my mistress." 

This was too much for the spiteful Miss 
White's patience; and Judy, who enjoyed 
her discomfiture, gave the finishing stroke by 
adding, " If I were to tell you the sum of 
money sent to my mistress by her good 
daughter, you'd turn up your hands and 
eyes and bless yourself." 

From this day forth, Mrs. O'Flaherty be- 
came a person of no slight importance in the 

town and neighbourhood of , and Judy 

shared a due portion of the consideration 
accorded to her mistress. Frequent letters, 
and almost as frequent gifts, proved that 
riches had not corrupted the heart of Honor, 
nor caused her to forget her mother ; and 
pleased were they who, through the medium 
of Judy, could get a view of the presents, 
and hear the marvellous descriptions of the 
wealth and grandeur of the Hunter family. 

" Shu re aren't the half of 'em half dead 
with envy and jealousy," observed Judy to 
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Mr. Patrick O'Donohough. " It does my 
heart good to see how they wince when I 
tell 'em things ; and, as for that baste, Biddy 
White, (I'll not put a miss before the name 
of the crathur,) I'm certain she hasn't made a 
good meal, nor had a good night's sleep, ever 
since she heard of the great match Miss 
Honor has made." 

" In your place, Mrs. Judy," said Patrick, 
" I'd let the subject drop. I'd appear to 
think it was quite natural that your young 
lady should have married a rich gentleman, 
and that it was equally so that she should 
send costly gifts to her mother." 

" Arrah, Mr. Patrick, you don't know how 
many slights and affronts I've had to put up 
with from these same envious, spiteful peo- 
ple, nor what a comfort it is to me to vex 
'em now, by throwing Miss Honor's good 
fortune into their teeth. If I wasn't to talk 
to 'em about it, they'd never say a word on 
the subject, and then I wouldn't have the 
pleasure of seeing how angry and sore they 
are." 

Mrs. O'Flaherty now returned to her own 
abode, and found herself the object of gene- 
ral attention and kindness, her neighbours 
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taking especial care that she should not be 
left to solitude. The mother of the rich 
Mrs. James Hunter found herself very differ- 
ently treated to what the dependent mother 
of the un portioned Honor O'Flaherty had 
been; and it was only the gentry in the 
neighbourhood who had hitherto so liberally 
and with such delicacy of feeling supplied, 
nay more, anticipated her wants, who re- 
mained unchanged, showing her neither more 
nor less attention than previously. The 
chief comfort of the old lady, however, con- 
sisted in her confidential communications 
with Judy, now doubly endeared to her by 
the affection that faithful but eccentric ser- 
vant had invariably felt for her young lady, 
and the pride she took in her elevation and 
riches. 

The long hours of evening and the early 
mornings would glide pleasantly by when 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, seated in her easy chair, 
would listen to the animated, though often- 
repeated, stories of Judy, always connected 
with " Mrs. James Hunter," whose old say- 
ings and doings, though formerly the subject 
of dissatisfaction to and reprehension from 
her mother, were now dwelt on with tender- 
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ness. " Didn't I always tell yon, ma'am, 
that she'd make a great match, and haven't 
my words come to pass ? Oh ! I'll die happy 
if I live to see her handsome face looking 
out of her elegant carriage window, drawn 
by six beautiful horses, coming up the main 
street, with mounted servants before and 
behind the carriage, and she bowing and 
smiling for all the world like the high sheriff 
of the county when he comes into the town 
escorting the judges, or like the favourite 
member of Parliament for the county when 
he is chaired." 

" But why would you have six horses, 
Judy ? Other people have only four." 

" There you've hit it, ma'am ; that's pre- 
cisely the reason. Four horses would sur- 
prise no one, but six — six, ma'am — oh ! 
that would make all the spiteful crathurs 
that envy her good fortune, and especially 
that bitter pill, Biddy White, go mad with 
jealousy ! Six would kill 'em, ma'am ; and 
that would be such a comfort to me." 

" Ah ! Judy, if her poor father was alive ;" 
and the white handkerchief — the preparation 
for a flood of tears, and designated by Judy 
as the signal of distress, or the wet sail, from 

h 2 
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bearing her mistress over troubled waters — 
was drawn forth. 

" Perhaps, ma'am, it's better that he's in 
Heaven, for there he's safe from temptation, 
and you are left free from bad usage ; and who 
knows, if he was alive, whether he mightn't 
bother you and Mistress James Hunter, too, 
by trying to spend her money? for he was a 
wonderful hand at throwing away cash." 

The arrival of the rich presents from Mrs. 
James Hunter, and the announcement of 
her marriage copied from the English papers 
into the Irish ones, kept up the topic in 
, throwing quite into shade the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Sir Henry T ravers, and 
the preparations making for that event. 
When Miss White exhibited the dresses to 
all invited to inspect them, and expected 
nothing but praises, she was met by cold 
looks and shakes of the head, followed by 
** Ah ! if you could see the gowns, the laces, 
the shawls, and elegant lace caps, real Mech- 
lin and point lace for the evening, and the 
finest Valenciennes for the morning, sent to 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, you would think nothing 
of these," was the observation that met her 
ear from every female frequenter of her 
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shop ; so that the exhibition of the trousseau, 
from which the cross milliner anticipated 
cause for triumph, proved only a source of 
mortification to her. 

The impetus given to the gossip of 

by Mrs. James Hunter's marriage, riches, 
and splendid gifts was such, that the officers 

of the Regiment began to feel alarmed 

lest they, too, might be surprised into sudden 
marriages with some of the naive belles, with 
whom, however pleasant it might be deemed 
by them to walk, ride, dance, and flirt, they 
felt no desire to wed ; for, as more than one 
of these gentlemen observed, " choosing a 
partner for a ball and a partner for life were 
two very different things ; the qualities 
which peculiarly fitted a young lady for the 
first not being always accompanied by those 
grave ones which were so essential in the 
second." And each, and all, Mordant alone 
excepted, determined henceforth to use more 
circumspection in their flirtations. 

Mordant, the prudent Mordant, could not 
resist the attraction that drew him twice or 
thrice a week, and would, had he not made 
a desperate effort, have drawn him every 
day, to the Countess O'Neill's, believing that 
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in going only thrice a week he evinced such 
a wonderful degree of self-control that his 
prudence could not be called into question. 
How could he leave off going, when Patrick 
O'Donohough, generally reserved and stately, 
allowed his mouth to relax into a broad smile 
of welcome whenever he opened the hall- 
door to him ? When the Countess O'Neill, 
in a tone of pleasure that proved her sin- 
cerity, declared she " was glad to see him " — 
and when, though last, not least, the beau- 
tiful Grace blushed a rosy red when he en- 
tered the room ? It was true that, in fulfil- 
ment of her vow to show him that her heart 
was not wholly his, as she feared he might 
have imagined, she let her eyelids drop when 
he appeared, and carefully refrained from 
extending her hand to welcome his approach, 
marks of reserve that had not escaped his 
observation. But drooping eyelids do not 
always indicate indifference, nor the avoid- 
ance of shaking hands coldness ; and, even if 
they did, that rosy blush would have induced 
him to give them an interpretation more 
favourable to his wishes; and so he con- 
tinued his visits, leaving to Grace the proud 
consciousness that he could not now flatter 
himself into a belief that he was beloved. 
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Dear, beautiful, simple, Grace, how little 
versed was she in the secrets of the heart of 
man ! how little aware that the very means 
she had, in the artlessness of her nature, 
adopted to deceive Mordant as to the real 
state of her feelings, revealed them to him 
more fully than had she continued, on the 
renewal of his visits, to treat him as she had 
done before their suspension ; for it betrayed 
that her pride, and, perhaps, a more tender 
sentiment, dictated the change. He found 
many excuses for the frequency of his visits 
— for when were excuses ever wanting when 
people wish to follow their inclinations ? To 
bring the Countess O'Neill an English news- 
paper, to lend her a book, to show her some 
sketches, always presented occasions for a 
call ; and, although he went determined that 
its duration should not exceed half an hour, 
double and treble that time often glided 
away, and so pleasantly that none of the trio 
present discovered, or at least referred to the 
circumstance. He even obtained permission 
from the Countess O'Neill to come sometimes 
to drink tea and read aloud to her and Grace, 
and, after ten days, this sometimes extended 
to almost every evening. 

Mordant was an admirable reader; his 
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voice was clear and harmonious, its inflection 
peculiarly just, and the Countess, who liked 
being read to, fancied that she never under- 
stood an author so well as when Mordant 
gave a voice to his sentiments. Grace was 
ready to acknowledge the same ; but she did 
not however ; for, true to her resolve, she 
never uttered a word to him that could be 
construed into a compliment; but, when 
some fine passage occurred in the book, to 
which Mordant gave due emphasis, he would 
glance at her, and a bright blush would in- 
stantly overspread her lovely cheeks. Often 
did Grace reflect on the disagreeableness of 
a habit of blushing, and wish it could be sub- 
dued ; for it might, she feared, give rise to 
the most false conclusions, while Mordant 
thought that, among all the charms with 
which women are endowed to captivate the 
heart of man, a blush is the most irresistible, 
and he would not have Grace lose this charm 
for worlds. Never more did Mordant dare 
to question his reason on the probable result 
of the dangerous pleasure in which he was 
daily indulging, by thus habituating himself 
to the society of so captivating a creature as 
Grace O'Neill. He was in a delirium of 
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happiness, from which he dreaded to awake ; 
and he abandoned himself to its enjoyment 
as the unhappy do to a delicious dream, in 
which they believe themselves happy, yet 
still possess a half consciousness that were 
they to awake all would fade away, and to 
tremble lest their dream should be broken. 

Mordant, in truth, found no time for pain- 
ful reflections. He had to take books, news- 
papers, or sketches to the Countess O'Neill 
every day ; he had to read to her every 
evening ; and his military duties occupied all 
the time that was not devoted to the Coun- 
tess and her grand-daughter. He trembled 
at the thought that, some day or other, an 

order for his regiment to leave might 

arrive, and destroy his present happiness ; 
but the thought was too painful to be in- 
dulged without making him wretched, and 
so, like many other men under similar cir- 
cumstances, he banished it from his mind, 
determined to forget the menacing future in 
the blissful present. From this dream-like 
happiness he was awoke by a letter from his 
mother. Her letters, like those of other 
persons dear to him, used formerly to afford 
him pleasure; but, since his passion for 

h 5 
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Grace, they had not only ceased to do so, 
but the mere sight of one of these epistles 
gave him a presentiment of evil. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A few lines from Herbert Vernon brought 
Mordant to his room the day after the rejec- 
tion of his proposal to Miss O'Neill. " Well, 
my dear friend," said he, " Vernon, you see 
before you an unhappy, though I can hardly 
call myself a disappointed, man, as the lovely 
Grace certainly never gave me any encou- 
ragement. I have received a civil but very 
positive refusal — one that precludes any fu- 
ture reference to the subject. There, read 
the letter, Mordant ; and he handed it to his 
friend. " Nothing now remains but for you 
to propose. You, I am well convinced, have 
no refusal to dread." 

" Were I even certain of success, Vernon, 
which is far, very far from being the case, my 
position prevents my seeking Miss O'Neill's 
hand. 1 ' 
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" Why not accept my offer, Mordant ? 
Why allow a sentiment of false pride to 
prompt you to refuse from a friend, who 
loves you as a brother, the means of securing 
your own happiness and that of one of the 
most charming girls in the world ?" 

" Be assured, my dear Vernon, I am deeply 
sensible of all your generous kindness ; but 
I cannot bring myself to accept it. Many 
reasons, exclusive of pride, render it impos- 
sible." 

" Then you don't love this beautiful girl 
as I thought you did, and as she deserves to 
be loved ?" said Vernon, almost angrily. 

" You are wrong, indeed you are, Vernon. 
But let us talk on this subject no more." 

" Promise me one thing, however, Mor- 
dant. Renew your visits to the Countess 
O'Neill, and, if you find her lovely grand- 
daughter betrays a preference for you, which 
you may discover by various ways, I will still 
hope you may avail yourself of my offer. 
You have generously, nobly, my dear Mor- 
dant, withdrawn from the competition, and 
left the field open to your unfortunate friend. 
I never can forget this as long as I live ; 
and, my own happiness being now wholly 
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out of the question, the first wish of my 
heart is to secure yours and hers." 

" A compliance with your request, Vernon, 
will expose me to certain danger, and it 
would be more prudent for me to decline it. 
Nevertheless, I will do as you wish. I will 
renew my visits to the Countess and her 
grand-daughter, and I hope I have sufficient 
self-control to resist the temptation of making 
myself an interest in the heart of this charm- 
ing girl." 

" For my part, I shall get leave of absence, 
and go to England. Change of scene, and 
the society of my family, may do me good. 
Here I could not stay, in the present state 
of my feelings." 

Herbert Vernon applied for leave of ab- 
sence, and obtained it, and a few days after 
set out for England ; not, however, without 
taking leave of the Countess O'Neill, who 
received him alone, her grand-daughter 
having declined an interview. The follow- 
ing day Mordant paid a visit to the Coun- 
tess. The face of Patrick O'Donohough 
brightened up with pleasure as he opened 
the door to admit him ; and, when he an- 
nounced the name of the visitor, the face of 
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Grace O'Neill might have revealed to the most 
indifferent spectator that she took no common 
interest in him. And yet there was a degree 
of reserve in her manner, too, which de- 
noted that she was not quite at her ease. 
She never referred to the lengthened cessa- 
tion of Mordant's visits ; for Grace O'Neill, 
with all her gentleness and amiability, had a 
proud spirit, and, whatever might have been 
the cause of his long absence from her grand- 
mother's house, she thought it befitting her 
dignity not to appear to notice it, and treated 
him as if his visits had never been discon- 
tinued, except with somewhat more ceremony 
than when they were frequent. Mordant 
thought her, if possible, more lovely than 
ever ; and she certainly did look very beau- 
tiful, the heightened colour of her delicate 
cheeks, caused by his unexpected presence, 
giving additional lustre to her eyes, and ani- 
mation to her countenance. The Countess 
O'Neill, with her usual good-nature, remarked 
that it was a long time since she had seen 
him ; a remark which made Grace bite her 
lip, and blush afresh, so desirous was she that 
he might not suppose that his absence had 
been regretted. 
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" I am sorry we have lost Mr. Vernon," 
said the Countess, " for he is a very amiable 
young man, and used often to come and 
see us." 

" He is one of the most excellent young 
men in the world," replied Mordant, " and 
the more he is known the better must he be 
liked." 

" You have been friends from your boy- 
hood, I understand," observed the Countess 
O'Neill. 

" Yes, the most intimate and attached 
friends. I love Vernon as a brother," replied 
Mordant ; " and he, I assure you, reciprocates 
the sentiment." 

Grace O'Neill took no part in the conver- 
sation while it referred to Mr. Herbert Ver- 
non. It was evidently distasteful to her, 
as was revealed, not only by her silence, but 
by a slight movement of her under lip pecu- 
liar to her when not pleased, and which 
Mordant, with the quickness of perception 
which is said to appertain to a lover, had on 
their first acquaintance remarked. When 
the subject changed, Grace took part in it ; 
but, when Mordant arose to depart, and the 
Countess O'Neill expressed a hope that he 
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would not again remain so long without 
coming so see them, she abstained from join- 
ing in it, and resumed the somewhat stately 
reserve which had marked her manner on his 
arrival. Nothing of this was lost on Mor- 
dant ; and he, naturally of a proud and re- 
served nature, valued the object of his affec- 
tion still more when he saw these proofs of 
her feminine delicacy and self-respect. Did 
women know how they raise themselves in 
the estimation of all right-thinking men by 
never descending from the modest dignity 
which ought ever to be one of the peculiar 
attributes of the sex, thev would never for- 
get what is due to themselves, and keep men 
continually in mind of it by their manner. 

" I thought Captain Mordant looking 
rather ill," observed the Countess O'Neill ; 
"perhaps the Irish air does not agree with 
him " 

" It did not strike me," replied her grand- 
daughter. 

The truth was, that Grace scarcely looked 
at Captain Mordant, for, conscious that she 
felt more than a common interest in him, she 
was fearful of betraying it by meeting his 
eye. 

10 
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" How warmly he spoke of his friend Mr. 
Vernon ! Ah ! Grace, perhaps if you had 
not so promptly and decidedly refused that 
amiable young man, his merits might, in time, 
have won your regard." 

" Never, dearest grandmother. I felt from 
the first of our acquaintance that I never 
should like him, and his persistance in his 
attentions and ultimate proposal, when he 
must, unless, indeed, he is a very vain man, 
have seen that I offered him no encourage- 
ment, was not calculated to win my esteem." 

" You judge him severely, Grace. May 
you not attribute this persistance for which 
you censure him to the profound sentiment 
you had created in his breast ?" 

" No, grandmamma. I think a man who 
thus perseveres without encouragement must 
have a very poor opinion of her he seeks for 
a wife, or a very high one of himself." 

" I hope, Grace, you will not always be so 
fastidious. This was the second proposal of 
marriage you have rejected, and, as the first 
wish of my heart is to see you happily esta- 
blished in life before I die, how is this to be 
accomplished if you reject all your suitors ?" 

" Surely you would not, dearest grand- 
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mother, have wished me to accept Sir Henry 
Travers ? A man so weak in intellect, so 
every way commonplace and uninteresting, 
with no recommendation that ever I could 
discover except his ' rent-roll,' ' the hall,' and 
' his late mother's diamonds,' to which he so 
often refers with such complacency ; and, 
though these may be very attractive to other 
girls, they never could be to me." 

" And, thinking so, I never said a word in 
his favour, nor offered any obstacle to your 
prompt rejection of him. But, with Mr. 
Herbert Vernon it was different, Grace. 
Nobly born, rich, good-looking, well-educated, 
and agreeable, I could really find no reason 
why any young woman with a disengaged 
heart could refuse so eligible a euitor." 

The word disengaged seemed to Grace to 
be uttered with a peculiar emphasis, and it 
called a deep blush to her cheeks. She, 
however, rallied her courage, and, assuming 
an appearance of indifference which she was 
far from feeling, observed that " she had al- 
ways imagined that no girl ought to accept a 
man, however eligible, for whom she enter- 
tained no preference." 

The Countess O'Neill dropped the subject, 
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but she felt more convinced than ever that, 
had her grand-daughter never known Cap- 
tain Mordant, she might not have been so 
insensible to the merits of his friend, Mr. 
Herbert Vernon, and might have formed a 
marriage that would have quieted her own 
mind for the happiness of Grace when she 
should be no more. Without any relatives 
to whose guardianship, or care, she could con- 
fide her beloved grand-daughter, she trembled 
at the thought of leaving her unprotected, 
when death should take herself from earth. 
This thought pressed heavily on the mind of 
the Countess, and believing that, had Captain 
Mordant entertained any intention of paying 
his addresses to Grace, he would not have 
withdrawn and left the field open to Mr. 
Herbert Vernon, she experienced great un- 
easiness lest the preference which she had 
a secret conviction Mordant had excited in 
her grand-daughter's breast, might for ever 
preclude her from accepting any offers, how- 
ever suitable, from others, and so defeat her 
own hopes of seeing her established in life. 

" And yet I am sure Mordant loves her," 
thought the Countess. " A thousand little 
circumstances which I have remarked prove 
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it. Why, then, has he so long abstained 
from coming here; and why renew his visits 
when his friend departed ? Perhaps, he 
believes Grace poor and dependent, and 
being himself but a younger son, with the 
small pittance generally the portion of 
cadets de famille, dreads to involve her in 
poverty, and perhaps, also, fears to incur the 
anger of his parents by wedding a girl with- 
out fortune. But, happily, Grace, though 
not a rich heiress, is, Heaven be thanked, 
far removed from the probability of want; 
and, did Captain Mordant know this fact, it 
might remove the sole obstacle to his seeking 
the hand I would so willingly confide to him. 
Not that I think him in the least a merce- 
nary man, but that I believe him too noble- 
minded to think of plunging the woman he 
loves in poverty. Hitherto, I have carefully 
concealed that Grace will have a comfortable 
independence, in order to screen her from 
the addresses of some of her fortune-hunting 
countrymen ; but now 1 wish I had been 
less reserved, for Grace is much too fastidi- 
ous in her taste to be exposed to any danger 
by their addresses ; and, as all such matters 
are talked of, Captain Mordant might have 
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heard it without my being compelled to 
touch on the subject, which would be 
awkward and embarrassing in the extreme." 

While these reflections were passing in 
the mind of the Countess O'Neill, her grand- 
daughter's thoughts were occupied with the 
unexpected visit of Mordant. Why had he 
remained so long absent, and why had he 
now come? were questions which presented 
themselves to her. " Perhaps," thought 
Grace, " he only came to plead the cause of 
his friend, Mr. Herbert Vernon, by his extra- 
vagant eulogium. He may spare himself the 
trouble, however, for I shall never be talked 
into a liking for that gentleman. Could it 
be possible that Mordant stayed away lest 
his presence might prevent Mr. Vernon's 
attentions being well received ?" A burning 
blush of wounded pride and modesty dyed 
her cheeks as the possibility of the truth of 
this hypothesis occurred to her ; for it argued 
that Mordant must, in that case, have sus- 
pected her partiality for him, and wished his 
friend to gain her hand. 

" He shall find that he was mistaken," 
thought Grace, all the pride of her nature 
rushing to her aid. " Never shall he have 
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reason to believe that I have bestowed my 
heart unsought. I would die sooner than he 
should think so, and will leave nothing 
undone to remove such an impression from 
his mind. Ungenerous and vain man, first 
to pay me a thousand nameless attentions, 
which, although no word of positive love was 
spoken, must have led any one to believe the 
passion was felt, and, when he had awakened 
an interest too deep for my peace, he with- 
draws to give place to the attentions of 
another, and now comes to repeat his praises. 
This is a cruel mockery, a trifling with my 
feelings, unworthy of Mordant ; but I will 
school myself into coldness ; I will tear his 
image from my heart, even though that 
heart should bleed, should break ; and he 
shall learn to know that I am not one to 
love one whom 1 can no longer esteem." 

A passionate burst of tears followed this 
stern resolve, and denoted that it could not 
be carried out without many a pang to her 
who formed it. Love is said to create a per- 
fect sympathy between lovers ; but, alas ! 
were this the case, how could they suffer 
from the endless and torturing doubts and 
fears, from which lovers are seldom exempt ? 
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A stronger proof of this want of sympathy 
could hardly be given than on this occasion, 
when, while Mordant felt more in love than 
ever after the interview with Grace O'Neill, 
she, offended and angry, accused him of want 
of affection, and of trifling with her feelings — 
offences for which she was determined to 
punish him by carefully concealing how well 
she had once liked him. And did she no 
longer like him? Her heart might have 
whispered " Yes," had she probed it more 
profoundly ; but " the still small voice " of 
the heart, like that of conscience, sometimes 
is not heard, when pride and anger quell its 
sounds. 

Could Grace O'Neill have beheld Mordant 
when he entered his room, and, flinging him- 
self into a chair, sighed deeply, and ex- 
claimed, " Yes, loveliest of your sex ! you, 
and you only, have ever touched my heart ! — 
how different, how all absorbing is the senti- 
ment you have awakened in this breast, to 
the fancied, but ephemeral, passions inspired 
in it by other women !" — she would not have 
blamed Mordant, nor doubted the sincerity 
of his affection ; nor would she have passed 
a sleepless night on that which followed 
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their interview, notwithstanding that speeches 
similar to that which he uttered are often 
used by men when they apostrophize a new 
though not perhaps a last flame ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



We left Mordant gazing with a presenti- 
ment of evil on a letter received from his 
mother. Who has not experienced some- 
thing of this presentiment, when, wholly 
engrossed by one feeling, one passion, he 
receives letters from those who have claims 
on his affection and consideration which he 
cannot throw off, but who, ignorant of, or 
even inimical to, the new tie the heart has 
formed, breaks in with old associations on 
the newer and more valued ones ! To peruse 
letters, under such circumstances, seems like 
an infidelity to the beloved, all referring to 
periods or events when this dear one was un- 
known and had no influence over his destiny ! 
Mordant had experienced this feeling for 
some time, and often had he wished that his 

VOL. II. i 
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friends in England were less punctual corres- 
pondents. He was half-tempted to leave the 
letter unread until the morrow ; but, on 
reflection, " It is better to have it over at 
once," thought Mordant ; and he began its 
perusal. 

After some reproaches for the brevity and 
infrequency of his letters, Lady Fitz-Mor- 
dant wrote : " I should have been uneasy 
about you, my dear Mordant, if I had not 
seen vour friend, Mr. Herbert Vernon, who 
said he left you in perfect health, and quite 
reconciled to your exile in Ireland. He is 
looking anything but well, and is in wretched 
spirits, the consequence, as his mother con- 
fided to me, of an unsuccessful passion for 
some Irish miss who has turned his head 
and refused his hand. The thing appeared 
so utterly improbable to me that I could 
hardly credit it ; but poor Lady Mellborough, 
with tears in her eyes, vouched for the fact, 
and (would you believe it ?) regretted that 
this Hibernian Venus — -for such Herbert 
Vernon swears she is — had not consented to 
become his wife ! Really the weakness of 
some parents is incroyable, nest ce pas f 
" She must be such a charming person," 
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said Lady Mellborough, " poor credulous 
woman, taking for granted that the exagge- 
rated description of a young man in love 
may be relied on ; while I, who am not so 
easily imposed on, feel sure this Miss O'Neill, 
a descendant of some Irish barbaric king, as 
your poor friend has been persuaded into 
believing, is nothing more than a wild Irish 
girl with a pretty face, thick ankles, large 
feet, and a brogue, which last is, above all 
things on earth, my aversion. Only fancy 
such a person the future mistress of Mellbo- 
rough Castle, Vernon Abbey, and the fine 
mansion in Grosvenor-square ! 

" Yet all this the wild Irish girl has refused, 
which proves that she must be sadly in want 
of common sense. Take care, my dear 
Mordant, that you do not become infatuated 
with any of these Hibernian sirens ; for I 
give you timely notice that neither your 
father nor I are at all disposed to follow the 
foolish example of Lord and Lady Mellbo- 
rough, by being ready to receive as a daughter 
any one of those fair Milesians whom you 
might choose to present to us. Even an 
Irish heiress, if there really be such a vara 
avis, would be extremely objectionable; for 
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Lord Fitz-Mordant and I have a horror of 
the Irish. Judge, then, of our unconquer- 
able objection to a portionless daughter-in- 
laAv from the Emerald Isle, and keep your 
heart safe." 

Every line of this passage jarred the feel- 
ings of Mordant, and impaired his affection 
for his mother. How contemptible and illi- 
beral did her sentiments appear ! He was 
wounded to the heart, that the lovely, the 
refined, and pure minded Grace, should be 
exposed to such contumely ; but, like all 
injudicious interference, this only led to an 
increase of love and respect for her at whom 
his worldly-minded mother's sarcasms had 
been levelled. " And I could blind myself 
to all this," said Mordant, " could go on from 
day to day, increasing my own mad passion 
for this charming creature, and endeavour- 
ing to excite one in her pure heart for me, 
careless of the consequences it might entail 
on both, and selfishly thoughtless of all but 
my own gratification ! How weak, how 
contemptible do I appear in my own eyes ; 
how unworthy must my conduct appear in 
hers ! All this I might have anticipated, I 
must have known, had I allowed the dictates 
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of reason to be heard. But, no ; weak and 
vacillating, I followed only the counsel of 
my own treacherous heart, at the risk of 
compromising her peace. 

" What course shall I now adopt ? Shall I 
fly from her presence without any explana- 
tion, and leave her to contemn — to hate me ? 
And yet, if I adopt another course — if I tell 
her grandmother that I go because I love 
Grace too well, and must not solicit the 
hand I die to possess — may I not offend? 
Dare I, however guarded the expressions, 
reveal to a proud, sensitive, and noble- 
minded woman like the Countess O'Neill, 
that my family, on whom, alas! I am de- 
pendent, would never receive as a daughter 
her matchless Grace, whom any family might 
be proud to welcome ? This must not be. 
She might well tell me that I should have 
thought of all this before I attempted to 
create an interest in the heart of her grand- 
daughter, and she would be justified ; for, al- 
though I have breathed no declaration of 
love, offered up no vows, my whole conduct, 
ever since I resumed my visits, must have 
prepared both the Countess and Grace for an 
avowal of my attachment. 
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From what a dream of happiness has my 
mother's cruel letter awoke me ! Would it 
had not come, and that I might have con- 
tinued still longer to cheat myself with hope. 
Hope ! and of what ? Unstable and narrow 
as the basis may be on which Hope some- 
times makes a stand, I could not blind my- 
self to the fact that my position offered not 
even a point for the delusive siren to alight 
on. A younger son, with only a scanty pit- 
tance, and with parents so deeply embarrassed 
in their affairs as to have been compelled to 
have had frequent recourse to my brother's 
generosity, I have nothing to hope. Heaven 
forbid I should ever be so lost to brotherly 
feeling as to calculate on the probability 
which dear Mordant's delicate health might 
hold out of my succeeding him. No ; never 
may I lose my dear, kind brother ! It is true 
he is rich, and well do I know how gladly he 
would help to better my fortune, but he owes 
his wealth to his wife, and my pride, my de- 
licacy, revolts from becoming a pensioner on 
her bounty, on which my mother has too 
often trespassed. 

" I know that my mother fully counts on 
my wedding some rich wife, a portion of 
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whose fortune she expects will be appropri- 
ated to her wants, and that she is wholly 
indifferent to my happiness, or, rather, is 
perfectly convinced that wealth must ensure 
it ! Then her illiberal antipathy to the Irish 
presents another obstacle ! All — everything 
— conspires against my peace ! There have 
been moments of late when I have delibe- 
rated on the generous proposal of Herbert 
Vernon, and felt inclined to accept it. When 
1 refused it, my pride was stronger than my 
love ; but now love has mastered pride, and, 
to possess Grace, to what, short of dishonour, 
would I not stoop? But, even were I to take 
advantage of my noble friend's offer, and 
solicit the hand of Grace, would the Coun- 
tess O'Neill, with her high and proper notions 
of what is due to my family and hers, accept 
my proposal unless sanctioned by my parents ? 
Certainly not. She would instantly refer me 
to my father and mother, and, unless a letter 
from them sanctioned my proposal, would at 
once refuse it, indignant, perhaps, that I had 
exposed her grand-daughter to being rejected 
by my family. Yes, this would inevitably be 
the case, and do I not know what the result 
of a reference to my family would be ? Has 
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not this heartless letter from my mother 
warned me ? " 

After two or three hours passed in painful 
reflection, through which no light vista for 
the future pierced, Mordant arose from the 
sofa on which he had flung himself, deter- 
mined on gohi£ to the Countess O'Neill's. 
" The hour has long passed/' thought he, "at 
which they were accustomed to see me. 
They will wonder why I do not come ; per- 
haps, Grace may be uneasy. Yes, I will go, 
and at least enjoy a few more hours of happi- 
ness before I tear myself away from her whom 
1 adore." 

Let not my readers accuse Mordant of 
more weakness than falls to the generality 
of his sex. Many are those of it who have 
adopted the same conduct which he pursued 
on the present occasion ; and many are those 
who will continue to do so, while men, sel- 
fishly, weakly, consult the happiness of the 
moment, in preference to adopting that line 
of conduct which solid reason would prompt. 
Men are, like children, prone to seek plea- 
sure, and desirous to leave to futurity the 
consequences of their supineness and self- 
indulgence. 
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When Mordant entered the drawing-room 
of the Countess O'Neill, who expressed the 
uneasiness his unusually protracted absence 
had occasioned her, and saw the bright blush 
of happiness mount on the cheek of Grace, 
he asked himself how he could ever summon 
sufficient resolution to tear himself from 
beings so dear to him, and to whom he had 
now so tenderly endeared himself; and he 
surrendered his whole heart, his whole 
thoughts, to the present enjoyment of their 
society — an enjoyment heightened by a sad 
presentiment that he could not long count on 
its duration. 

The Countess O'Neill had observed, with 
silent but heartfelt satisfaction, the growing 
passion of Mordant for her grand-daughter. 
His not avowing it was explained to her by 
his want of fortune, a fact to which he had 
frequently adverted in conversation, and also 
to her belief of his total ignorance that Grace 
would possess a dower amply sufficient for 
all the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life. The Countess had formed a little ro- 
mance in her own mind, which she hoped, 
ere long, to see put in action, and patiently 
awaited an occasion for the denouement. She 
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had seen enough of Mordant to be convinced 
that he was in every way worthy of the affec- 
tion Grace had, unsolicited, bestowed on him. 
His domestic turn, his freedom from extra- 
vagant tastes — a freedom so rare in the high- 
born, habituated from infancy to luxury and 
grandeur — and the variety of his accomplish- 
ments so demonstrative of settled habits, of 
rational and elegant employment, satisfied her 
that her grand-daughter's happiness would be 
safe in his keeping, and that her own would 
be secured by witnessing their union. She 
felt that, were she to share their home, her 
presence could be no drawback on their feli- 
city, for she was sure that Mordant enter- 
tained for her a warm sentiment of regard 
and esteem. 

She reflected also that, by living with 
them, the whole of her income could be 
appropriated to the maintenance of their 
common establishment, which would greatly 
add to its comfort, while Grace and herself 
could be spared the pang of a separation. 
The desire of dwelling with the youthful 
pair was one of the strongest proofs that the 
Countess O'Neill could give of the high es- 
timation she had formed of Mordant, for 
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hitherto, whenever she had contemplated the 
marriage of her grand-daughter, although 
grieved by the anticipation of the parting it 
would necessitate, she had never for a mo- 
ment counted on sparing herself this chagrin 
of a separation by consenting to take up her 
abode with her who formed all the comfort 
of her life. Now, however, when she had 
spent so many pleasant hours in the society 
of Mordant, when his taste for and his admi- 
rable manner of reading had become known 
to her, she wished nothing so much as to see 
him the husband of her dear Grace, and to 
form one of the members of his home. 

Never had she felt so much satisfaction in 
the contemplation of her easy fortune as 
now, when she viewed it as the means of re- 
moving the only obstacle which she thought 
could exist to the union of Mordant and 
Grace ; and she longed, ardently longed, for 
an opportunity to let Mordant know the 
happiness in store for him. Proud and sen- 
sitive herself, she could fully comprehend 
how he must feel at the notion of asking the 
woman he loved to share his poverty, and 
even trembled lest his pride might prove an 
obstacle to his accepting the fortune she 
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could bestow. But then came the thought 
that she could make him sacrifice this pride, 
if made to understand that the happiness of 
her he loved demanded it, and this task she 
would undertake. 

Never did it occur to the Countess O'Neill 
that any family, however noble, could object 
to receive her peerless grand-daughter when 
assured that she possessed a handsome com- 
petency; and, if such a thought had pre- 
sented itself, she would have dismissed it 
with disdain; for the Countess O'Neill, the 
honoured widow of a man whose military 
achievements and high character had won 
the respect of Europe, had a just estimation 
of what was due to herself and the grand- 
daughter of her chivalrous husband, and 
consequently believed that Grace must be 
welcomed into any family into which she 
married. Much less could the Countess sup- 
pose that Grace's being Irish could be an 
objection. She would have smiled contemp- 
tuously had any one suggested such a suppo- 
sition, thinking it too illiberal and narrow- 
minded to be possible. 

Such was the state of her feelings while, 
day after day, she marked the growing de- 
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votion of Mordant to Grace, and saw the 
sparkling eye and blushing cheek which be- 
trayed the delight his presence afforded to 
her darling. And nearly similar to the 
Countess's feelings and projects were those 
which filled the heart and occupied the 
thoughts of the faithful Patrick O'Dono- 
hough. " That Captain Mordant loves her, 
there can be no more doubt than that sun- 
shine gives warmth," said Patrick to himself. 
" I can read it in his face as plain as if it was 
printed in a book, and I can hear it in his 
voice. But why he doesn't speak out, and 
ease his heart, I can't guess. I know by his 
servant that he's not rich; on the contrary, 
that, as a younger brother, he has but little 
fortune ; but sure she will have enough for 
both, ay, and to live like a real lady and 
gentleman, as they both are ; and haven't I 
a good round sum, principal and interest put 
together, to add to her fortune ; for what 
have I been scraping and saving for so many 
years, but to give it to her f I like this same 
Captain Mordant. He reminds me of my 
noble master in many ways. I think there's 
always a certain resemblance between those 
of noble character — a something one can't 
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exactly describe, but that one feels ; and I've 
thought this ever since the first time I saw 
Captain Mordant. His servant, too, has such 
a profound respect for him. That's a good 
sign of a gentleman, for people may say what 
they like — ay, and even though I once read 
it in a book, ' that no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre' — they'll never get me to 
believe it ; for I know by. experience that 
my noble master was just as great a hero in 
my eyes when I've handed him his dressing- 
gown and slippers, as when I girded on his 
sword when he was going into action, as many 
a time I did ; and I could no more take the 
least liberty with him than I would with a 
king. Indeed, for the matter of that, I 
never felt such a deep sentiment of respect 
for the Emperor of Austria himself as I used 
to feel for the Count O'Neill ; for I used to 
say to myself, one was born to greatness, and 
therefore has no such great merit of his own ; 
but the other has made himself great. He 
had won renown in many a battle-field, and 
gained honour by his unflinching courage, his 
firm mind, and his high principles ; and there- 
fore I looked up to him with a kind of awe, 
that all his condescension and kindness could 
not shake off. 
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" I've tried all I can to let it be known to 
Captain Mordant's servant that Miss O'Neill 
will have a nice fortune ; but, Lord bless us ! 
what's the use ? He could no more take the 
liberty of touching on such a subject, or of 
even mentioning Miss O'Neill's name to his 
master, than I dared to do to mine. Captain 
Mordant, like the Count O'Neill, isn't a gen- 
tleman, like some others, to let his servant 
gossip when he is dressing him ; and faith he 
is right, for to take news from most servants' 
mouths is like taking water out of a soiled glass. 
How Miss Grace has recovered her spirits 
ever since Captain Mordant has renewed his 
visits ! The red rose has come back to her 
cheeks, and the sunbeams to her eyes ; and, 
when I throw open the drawing-room door 
every day and say * Captain Mordant,' both 
the cheeks and the eyes brighten up, and she 
looks more beautiful than ever. Oh ! how 
she reminds me of her grandmother— ay, 
and of her dear mother, at such a moment ! 

" People may talk of the three Graces, and 
make a fuss about 'em, and fine young girls 
they looked to be in marble when I saw 
them in the Royal Gallery at Vienna, only 
I'd rather have seen them with I cent clothes 
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on their backs ; but, to my fancy, the three 
Graces that I have seen, one after another, in 
this family, beat out all the other Graces in 
the world. How it pleases me to think that 
every day that passes over my head my little 
fortune is increasing by the interest, that it 
may be the better worth Miss O'Neill's ac- 
ceptance. Sure ' every little makes a mickle.' 
as the old saying is. All I want now to 
make me happy is for the marriage to be 
settled, and never to see Miss Grace look 
pale or anxious any more, nor her noble 
grandmother uneasy. I was sure from the 
beginning that Miss O'Neill wouldn't marry 
Mr. Vernon, for, though a fine young man, 
he is not to be compared to Captain Mor- 
dant- They are made of different clay, as 
the old saying has it." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

While the Countess O'Neill and her faith- 
ful servant, Patrick O'Donohough, expected 
that every day would bring a declaration of 
love from Captain Mordant, and a proposal 
for the hand of Grace, and while the daily 
visits of that gentleman continued to be as 
regular as heretofore, no proposal was made. 
It appeared to Mordant, notwithstanding his 
consciousness that the course he was pursu- 
ing was wrong, that to leave off these visits 
was as utterly impossible as to tear Grace from 
his heart ; and he silenced his self-reproaches 
by saying to himself, " Something may yet 
occur to bring all right ; " a vague and inde- 
finite mode of quieting conscience adopted 
by many when reason can offer no satisfactory 
arguments to silence her reproaches, and 
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which he who uses would dread to analyze, 
being convinced that they would not bear 
being examined. 

Grace, although happy in the presence of 
Mordant, felt far otherwise when he was 
away ; for, while his assiduities left no room 
to doubt an affection which every glance re- 
vealedj no positive declaration, no reference to 
the future, conveyed grounds for hope that he 
looked forward to a union with her ; and the 
dread of a separation from him haunted her. 
" Perhaps he waits to become better acquaint- 
ed with my disposition and temper," would she 
say to herself. " Or, may it not be that my 
reserve makes him doubt the extent of my 
regard, and that he postpones proposing until 
assured that there is no chance of his being 
rejected ? Yes, it must be so. " And, buoyed 
up by this belief, she would again resign her- 
self to the happiness which his presence 
never failed to confer on her, until the lapse 
of week after week bringing no declaration 
of his passion, a declaration becoming every 
day more necessary to her repose, again dis- 
turbed her peace and alarmed her pride. An 
exquisite sense of feminine delicacy had in- 
duced Grace to maintain a reserve of manner 
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towards Mordant which she thought due to 
herself, until he should justify her prefer- 
ence for him by an open avowal of his af- 
fection ; and, as days and weeks glided away 
without this expected avowal on his part, her 
reserve increased. 

" I really begin to think she loves me 
not," would Mordant say to himself, "or, if 
she does like me, it is not to an extent 
to interfere with her happiness. It is better 
that it should be so ; and yet, after such con- 
stant attention — such an entire devotion of 
my time to her, I might have expected to 
have made a deeper impression on her heart. 
I have probably been self-deceived, and, 
loving her so fondly, have fancied that my 
affection was reciprocated. Yet what reason 
have I had to think so? Simply that she 
blushed whenever I approached, and that 
beneath the drooping lids of her beautiful 
eyes I thought I sometimes saw an expres- 
sion of tenderness that transported me. How 
futile do such proofs of fancied affection ap- 
pear when examined ! The blushes may be 
the effect of a constitutional sensitiveness 
of the nervous system, and nothing more ; 
and the melting softness of her dove-like 
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eyes may only be their natural character ! 
If she indeed loved me, could she maintain 
the reserve of manner that has never for a 
moment subsided since I resumed my visits ? 
No, she loves me not ; and so I may, with- 
out endangering her happiness, continue those 
visits which form mine." 

And so, justified in his own eyes, Mor- 
dant ceased not to seek the society of Grace, 
and to continue those attentions which a 
man should never pay to any woman but 
her whose hand he means to solicit. He 
heard often from his friend, Herbert Vernon, 
who inquired, with deep interest, what pro- 
gress he made with Miss O'Neill. " That 
you loved her, I felt well assured long be- 
fore I left Ireland," wrote Vernon, " and 
that she reciprocated your affection I was 
equally convinced. Do not trifle with her 
peace, but claim the hand I would give 
worlds to possess, for it is a boon monarchs 
might be proud to own. If, however, you 
have not courage to brave the anger of your 
family for marrying her, leave her, if indeed, 
it be yet time to save her from the pangs 
of disappointment. Your mother has seen 
a good deal of mine lately, and, on hearing 
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from her the cause of my low spirits, won- 
dered how she could have any pity for me, 
much less feel ready to receive with pleasure 
the charming Grace, had she consented to 
become my wife. Lady Fitz-Mordant spoke 
in such disdainful terms of mesalliances, as 
she designated a marriage with an untitled 
and portionless young lady to be, and, above 
all, an Irishwoman, that you must not ex- 
pect ever to be pardoned, or your wife re- 
ceived, should you win and wed the fair 
Grace. In your place, I confess I should 
not hesitate to sacrifice the unreasonable and 
illiberal opinions of parents who think only 
of the gratification of their own ambitious 
views, instead of consulting your happiness, 
and, if Grace will accept you without their 
sanction, secure her happiness and your own 
by marrying her. 

" T conclude that Mrs. James Hunter, 
late Miss Honor OTlaherty, has kept her 

friends at au fait of her success in 

England. Hunter's father and mother, 
although, as you may well imagine, by no 
means pleased with the marriage of their 
son, were too fond of him not to receive his 
wife with kindness. They believed that, 
because unportioned, Mrs. James Hunter 
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would receive, with all due gratitude, their 
condescension. They counted without their 
host, however ; for that lady, whether in- 
structed by her husband of the peculiarities 
and failings of her papa and mamma-in-law, 
or instigated by her own pride, accepted the 
amnesty extended to her and her liege lord 
with so high a sense of her own dignity as to 
dispel from their minds the notion of her 
thinking there was anything to pardon. She 
carries matters with a high hand ; has already 
got the complete mastery, not only over her 
husband, but over his parents, and rules 
them with a firm, if not with a despotic 
hand. 

" I begin to think that Mrs. James Hun- 
ter is very far removed from the giddiness 
and folly of which we used to accuse her. 
She was, I fancy, playing * A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband,' and, having accomplished 
her aim, has now assumed ' the decent dig- 
nity ' of a matron. Old Hunter has bought 
a very fine estate in our neighbourhood, 
which he has given up to the young couple, 
I verily believe, in order that he may be 
master of bis own house — a privilege, it is 
said, his daughter-in-law was well disposed 
to contest. Before, however, that you con- 
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demn Mrs. James, as the old folks call her, 
bear in mind that, had she not adopted the 
course of governing the parents of her hus- 
band, they would inevitably have treated 
her, as they were prepared to do, with 
great hauteur; for both pere et mere, like 
most parvenus, entertain a sovereign con- 
tempt for all who are not rich, and would 
have made their belle fille remember that she 
brought no capital to the partnership with 
their family; and, above all, that she is one 
of the race they most abhor — Irish. 

" No reference is ever made to either of 
these facts, and Mrs. James extorts a pro- 
found respect from the heads of the house 
of Hunter. I only repeat what I hear on 
this subject, as I have not yet seen the par- 
ties. I must be the best natured fellow in 
the world to continue liking you as I do, 
when believing you the most fortunate man 
on earth in the possession of the heart 
of the lovely Grace O'Neill. Remember, 
my dear Mordant, that I have neither for- 
gotten nor repented the offer I so ardently 
begged you to accept before we parted, and 
that you cannot give me any proof of your 
friendship which I should more value than 
that of taking advantage of it." 
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" Generous, kind friend," exclaimed Mor- 
dant, " laying down Vernon's letter, " you 
are much more worthy of Grace than I am ! 
If she knew you as I do, she must have loved 
you, for a nature so wholly unselfish, and a 
heart so noble, must have won her regard. 
Could I but be sure that she loves me, I 
do believe I should adopt Vernon's coun- 
sel, brave the anger of my family, and lay 
my heart and hand at her feet. But, while 
in doubt of her affection, and convinced that 
the Countess O'Neill would not listen for a 
moment to any proposal unsanctioned by 
my father and mother, it would be madness 
to propose, and I should find myself exiled 
from the presence of her most dear to me 
on earth. Never was man placed in a more 
false — a more painful position ; and never 
did man feel more utterly helpless to ex- 
tricate himself from it than I do. If Mor- 
dant, that good, kind brother, were in Eng- 
land, I would get leave of absence, and go 
to him to have his advice. He is warm- 
hearted, and so happy himself in his wedded 
life, that he could appreciate and sympathize 
in my feelings ! He, however, is far away, 
and explanations by letter are very different 
to those made viva voce." 
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" The want of delicacy on my mother's 
part, with regard to pecuniary affairs, renders 
me more tenacious of touching on them with 
my kind and generous brother. I have rea- 
son to suspect that she has drawn largely on 
him and Lady Mordant, to assist her from 
the consequences of her ruinous and incura- 
ble passion for play; and, such is the un- 
bounded generosity of my admirable sister- 
in-law, that I believe she has often supplied 
her with money unknown to my brother, 
lest his feelings might be wounded by her 
too frequent demands. My father's resources 
are, I fear, terribly cramped by his devotion 
to the turf, which has swallowed up count- 
less thousands of his fortune. Thus, which- 
ever way I turn, I find myself without hope 
of assistance, except from Herbert Vernon ; 
and to accept his noble offer does not seem 
to me to be consistent with honour, — aware 
as I am, that I have no prospect of ever 
being able to repay it. I would prefer the 
most modest competency with Grace to 
boundless wealth without her, or to having 
recourse to the generosity of Herbert Ver- 
non. But I am convinced that the Coun- 
tess O'Neill never would consent to her 
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grand-daughter's entering any family without 
the approbation of the heads of it. 

" How unfortunately am I situated ! And, 
knowing this, what folly — what madness it 
was — to persist in my attentions to Grace ! 
The moth, that hovers around a candle until 
its flames consume it, is not more senseless 
than I have proved myself to be. But, if it 
was madness to risk my own peace, what 
term of reproach sufficiently strong can be 
applied to me for endangering the peace of 
her I love ? I feel, alas ! too late, how cul- 
pable my conduct has been, and would give 
worlds, were they mine, to redeem it. I 
must, inevitably, lose the esteem of the 
Countess and her grand-daughter, — the two 
women in the world whose esteem is the 
most dear to me ! With less humility, with 
regard to my own powers of pleasing, I might 
have avoided the folly of which I have been 
guilty. Had I reasoned, as a sensible man 
miffht, I should have surmised that, however 
superior Grace O'Neill is to all other girls I 
have ever seen, her youth and her want of 
experience might lead her to judge much 
more favourably of me than I deserve ; and 
that consequently, with all my demerits, my 
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constant attentions might make an impres- 
sion on her heart dangerous to her peace. 
If vanity makes many a man commit errors, 
a freedom from it, I now find, may lead to 
results no less painful. Lovely and too dear 
Grace, why must I wish that we had never 
met, since our meeting can bring us nothing 
but chagrin?" 

While Mordant, a prey to anxiety and 
self-reproach, was suffering even more than 
the object of his affection, although she, poor 
girl, was in a very painful state of mind, 
another letter from his mother reached him. 
Lady Fitz Mordant wrote under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties, and the contents of 
of her epistle were as follow : — 

" Among the few advantages of your exile 
in Ireland, I am told that the extraordinary 
cheapness of that country is one. Your 
friend, Mr. Herbert Vernon, declares that 
there cannot be found in your country quar- 
ters a single source of expense, and that 
officers grow positively rich there on this ac- 
count. It has, therefore, struck me, my dear 
Sydney, that you might be able to lend me 
a hundred pounds, for which I have imme- 
diate occasion, having been peculiarly un- 
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lucky at whist the last few nights. Your 
father, malgre all my remonstrances and good 
advice, perseveres in his mad passion for the 
turf, and, as usual, was a heavy loser at New- 
market during the last meeting. He is the 
dupe of his trainer and grooms, but will not 
be convinced of this fact while he has a hun- 
dred pounds at his banker's. To appeal to 
him, therefore, would not only be utterly 
unavailing, but would draw down on me a 
long lecture on my card-playing, he thinking, 
selfish as he is, that, while he has a right to 
stake thousands on the turf, I am blameable 
for risking a few paltry hundreds at whist, a 
game at which I excel. 

" Were your brother in England, I should 
have no occasion to trouble you ; for, al- 
though he and his wife entertain a most 
absurd prejudice against cards, and never 
suffer one to be brought into their house, 
they nevertheless have the sense to compre- 
hend that my play-debts must be discharged, 
or the honour of the family compromised, 
and so they come to my aid in emergencies 
like the present, with a very bad grace, 
entre nous deux, it must be acknowledged, 
but still they do enable me to pay. I count 
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on your assistance in this temporary em- 
barrassment, so let me hear from you by re- 
turn of post. 

" A propos of your brother, the last letters 
from him announced their intention of coining 
to England. He fancies himself so much 
better that he can now bear our nebulous 
and uncertain climate, and he and his wife 
long to get back to their country seat. I 
do not discourage their intention, and for 
two reasons. First, it will be much more 
convenient to me to have them within reach, 
in case of a run of ill luck at whist ; and, 
secondly, that both are so self-willed and 
obstinate that my advice has never had much 
weight with them. 

" If a return to a country where east 
winds prevail five days out of every seven 
should renew the dangerous malady which 
has menaced the life of Mordant so long, he 
must blame only himself; and, should the 
result prove fatal, you must remember that, 
as Viscount Mordant, you will be entitled 
to look for a much richer heiress than you 
could aspire to as mere Captain Mordant, 
although, from your brother being childless, 
you have for a considerable time been looked 
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upon as heir presumptive. However, a vis- 
county in possession, with an earldom in 
perspective, is a much better thing than 
being simply second in possession, as you 
will find when selecting a wife whenever you 
take the place of your brother. Lady Fitz- 
Mordant will be sure to marry again, and 
that, too, as soon as les convenances will per- 
mit ; for I have observed that husbands and 
wives, the most happy and devoted to their 
wedded partners, are always the surest to 
soon marry again. We have, consequently, 
nothing to expect from her, for she will be- 
stow her fortune with her hand, on a second 
husband, and her wealth will pass away to 
another family. 

" Had my advice been attended to, and 
proper marriage settlements made, as I urged, 
this could not occur ; but your brother was 
so absurdly delicate and disinterested, that 
he would not consent to secure any portion 
of his wife's fortune to himself or his family, 
so that neither you, nor your father, nor I, 
will benefit by Mordant having married the 
richest heiress in England. Such is the re- 
sult of a son acting contrary to the advice of 
a sensible and prevoyante mother." 
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Mordant threw the letter from him, so 
shocked and disgusted did he feel at its con- 
tents. That a mother could thus coldly cal- 
culate on the death of a son, and a son, too, 
so worthy of affection as his brother, was 
so unnatural that he shuddered at the bare 
thought, and experienced a distaste to his 
mother against which he vainly tried to 
struggle. " Such," thought he, " is one of 
the results of the passion for gaming. It 
destroys all natural affection, hardens the 
heart, and renders a mother so callous that 
she can contemplate without sorrow the pro- 
bability of the death of her first-born, though 
he possesses every quality calculated to in- 
spire tenderness and retain regard." 

He took up the letter to consign it to the 
flames, unwilling to allow a chance of any eye 
but his own ever perusing it, when he saw a 
postscript which had previously escaped his 
notice. " Should," wrote Lady Fitz-Mor- 
dant, " it so happen that you have expended 
the fruit of the extreme cheapness of Ireland 
in paying any debts contracted in England, 
and that you have not a hundred pounds to 
spare, you can write to your friend, Herbert 
Vernon, who is rich, to ask him to send me 
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a hundred pounds on your account, but to 
do so as soon as possible. I will enable you 
to repay it the first time I have a run of luck 
at cards." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



And now, the settlements being drawn, 
the trousseau prepared, and the necessary 
alterations for the reception of a bride com- 
pleted at " The Hall," the day was named 
for the solemnization of the nuptials of Sir 
Henry Travers and Miss Fitzgerald. A 
splendid dejeuner, to be followed by a dinner 
and ball, was to be given at Ballymacross 
Castle, and, as usual in Ireland under similar 
circumstances, no expense was to be spared. 

" As we are to give no fortune, my dear," 
said Sir Geoffrey Fitzgerald to his wife, 
" the least we can do is to be liberal about 
the breakfast, dinner, and ball." 

" I quite agree with you, my dear Sir 
Geoffrey, but we must remember that you 
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will have a considerable sum to pa) 7 for the 
trousseau." 

" True, true; nevertheless, we must not 
be sparing for the wedding. We must feast 
the tenantry. Give them plenty of beef, 
beer, and whisky, and a dance on the green." 

" I really, my dear Sir Geoffrey, don't see 
the necessity, and the expense will be very 
heavy." 

" I know it, but it can't be helped. When 
did a wedding, or a christening, or a coming- 
of-age day ever take place at Ballymacross 
Castle, from time immemorial, without the 
tenants and followers having their share of 
the pleasure of their landlord? I couldn't 
enjoy my daughter's wedding, if my tenants 
and dependants did not enjoy it, too." 

" I'm sure I would make no objection, if 
we could afford it, Sir Geoffrey." 

" But think, my lady, of all the expense 
we shall be saved by not going to England. 
That saving will ten times cover the sum, 
ay, and more, too, which will be required for 
the wedding festivities." 

" But we have still a daughter to marry." 

" Then she must find a husband at home, 
for never again will I hawk a daughter to 
the English market." 
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" You have such a strange way of express- 
ing yourself, Sir Geoffrey." 

" Why, when you and I are tete-a-t£te, my 
dear, I don't see any necessity of mincing 
matters. You must confess we took our 
girls to London every season for the sole 
purpose of getting them married ; and that 
I call taking them to market. I wish we 
had let it alone, and tried to marry them to 
some of our neighbours, as in the present 
case." 

" But I really believe, my dear Sir Geof- 
frey, that Sir Henry Travers never would 
have sought the hand of Florence, had she 
not mixed so much in the fashionable circles 
in London, which have given her that ease 
and elegance of manner, that je ne sais quoi, 
which is so attractive." 

" And my opinion is, that had she not 
passed so many seasons in London, he might 
have proposed for her eight years ago, which 
would have saved us a considerable sum of 
money." 

" Well, my dear Sir Geoffrey, better late 
than never. She has now secured a very 
good match, and so we have every reason to 
be satisfied, though, I confess, I once had 
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hopes of seeing her married to some young 
English nobleman." 

" Who would have despised you and me, 
Lady Fitzgerald, as the English nobility ge- 
nerally do us Irish, forgetting how much 
more ancient and truly noble our lineage is 
than their own." 

" I really cannot see what the very proud- 
est of the English could discover in you, or 
me, Sir Geoffrey, to find fault with, or to 
despise," observed the lady, drawing herself 
up, and assuming a very stately air. 

" Don't let us bother our brains about 'em, 
my dear, but make our preparations for the 
fete. I am sorry to find that our two large 
marquees are nearly destroyed by the rats. 
That stupid fellow, Paddy M'Quay, instead of 
looking after them, had left them in the loft of 
the granary, which is infested with rats. I've 
set some of the old women who weed the 
gardens at work, to piece them with an old 
winning-sheet, and they may be made to do 
for the back-ground; but we must send 
around to borrow others to have placed on 
the lawn, for fear of rain. Colonel Mait- 
land has offered to send the regimental band, 
and a guard of soldiers to keep the ground ; 
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and the red-coats will have a good effect 
among the trees." 

" Ay, my dear Sir Geoffrey, and keep off 
the light-fingered gentry among the mob 
sure to assemble on such an occasion." 

Three days previously to the wedding a box 
arrived at Ballymacross Castle from London. 
" Carriage paid " was carefully marked on 
the lid, and great were the excitement and 
curiosity to which it gave birth. Being ad- 
dressed to Lady Fitzgerald, her daughters, 
though burning with impatience to have it 
opened, were obliged to wait her pleasure. 

" I dare say it contains a wedding present 
from my dear and kind friend, the Duchess 
of Bellemont," observed Lady Fitzgerald, 
with an air of dignity. " I wrote to apprize 
her of the intended marriage, as, indeed, I 
have done to the most distinguished of my 
noble friends in England, and have also had 
various paragraphs inserted in the fashion- 
able newspapers on the subject." 

" Do, dear mamma, have the box open- 
ed," said Miss Fitzgerald : "not that 1 ex- 
pect any cadeau from the Duchess of Belle- 
mont of more value than a papier mdche 
inkstand, or-molu paper-knife, or an Indian 
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hand-screen : for those are the sort of pre- 
sents her Grace generally sends on such oc- 
casions." 

" We are to look to the intention, and 
not to the intrinsic value of the Duchess's 
gifts," replied Lady Fitzgerald. "It will 
read so well in the papers, that among the 
tasteful and costly gifts presented to the fair 
bride, the Lady Travers, by her numerous 
noble friends, those of the Duchess of Belle- 
mont attracted universal admiration. This 
paragraph will establish two facts — first, 
that we live in the first circle in England ; 
and, secondly, that we are sufficiently inti- 
mate with the Duchess of Bellemont, that 
well-known leader of fashion, to receive pre- 
sents from her." 

" But do, dear mamma, have the box 
opened," said Miss Kate Fitzgerald, " for I 
have my doubts about its coming from the 
Duchess, which is the cause of my impa- 
tience." 

" All I can say," observed Lady Fitz- 
gerald, " is, that I would prefer the most 
worthless gift that would enable me to quote 
it in the fashionable newspapers, as coming 
from her grace, to a really valuable one 
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from a less elevated donor. But, ring the 
bell, that one of the servants may open the 
box." 

The three ladies placed themselves around 
the table, on which the box was put, while 
the servant extracted the nails ; and, a 
quantity of blue paper being removed from 
the interior, some velvet cases, adorned with 
gold lace, were revealed, each bearing the 
names of the person for whom the gift was 
intended. 

" Was I not right," said Miss Kate, 
" when I expressed my doubts of the pre- 
sents coming from the Duchess of Belle- 
mont? This case is positively directed to 
me!" and the young lady seized it, and, 
hastily opening it, exclaimed, " Was there 
ever anything half so lovely ? See, mamma, 
look Florence, how beautiful!" 

The ecrin contained a parure of coral set 
in gold, and enriched with oriental pearls of 
rare beauty. Lady Fitzgerald looked some- 
what disappointed when she saw that the 
only case addressed to her was too small a 
one to leave room for so large a gift as that 
for Miss Kate ; but her countenance bright- 
ened when, on opening the little case, a 
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diamond hoop-ring was revealed, the bril- 
liants so large and pure as to denote their 
value. 

" Well, this is the finest diamond ring I 
ever saw," exclaimed she; "no, this cannot 
have come from the Duchess." 

Miss Fitzgerald now drew forth the ecrin 
addressed to her, and found in it a parure of 
pearls with brilliant clasps of great beauty. 
" This is something like a bridal gift, " said 
she ; " I think it exquisite." 

" But what can the other case contain ?" 
inquired Lady Fitzgerald, drawing forth one 
directed to her husband. " Send for your 
father, my dears," cried she, " he would, I 
am sure, like to open it himself." 

" Heyday ! what's all this joy about ?" de- 
manded Sir Geoffrey, entering the room ; 
and in reply the three ladies held up the 
magnificent presents they had received. 

'• There is also something for you, my 
dear," said Lady Fitzgerald ; and she handed 
him the case. 

" Well ! well," exclaimed the Baronet, his 
honest face expanding into a broad smile, as 
he drew from the case a large and very 
costly gold snuff-box, with his cypher and 
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crests in brilliants, around which was the 
word " Reconnaissance? the letters formed in 
diamonds of considerable size. " This is, in- 
deed, a most valuable gift." 

" But who can the donor be ?" inquired 
the young ladies, both speaking together. 
" Some one of our noble English friends, 
without doubt, " said Lady Fitzgerald, 
proudly. 

" Not a bit of it, not a bit of it. I'll lay 
my life these gifts are from an Irish and not 
from an English friend," exclaimed Sir 
Geoifrey Fitzgerald, triumphantly. " They 
come, I'll be sworn, from Honor 0' Flaherty; 
for, when was an Irish heart deficient in ge- 
nerosity and gratitude ?" 

A few lines addressed to the family, ex- 
pressive of warm gratitude for the past kind- 
ness shown by them to her mother and her- 
self, and praying their acceptance of the 
gifts that accompanied the letter, proved 
that the Baronet had guessed rightly; and 
all united in praising the good taste and 
munificent spirit of Mrs. James Hunter, 
whose elopement was forgiven, if not for- 
gotten, in the contemplation of the rich re- 
sults of it that met their eyes. Even Sir 
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Henry Travers, who had heard and resented 
the false reports of his having been rejected 
by Honor Flaherty, pardoned the offence, 
when he beheld the costly gift presented to 
his bride elect, and declared that the sins of 
Miss OTlaherty ought to be forgotten in 
Mrs. James Hunter. Lady Fitzgerald was 
the only individual in the family circle who 
had a wish ungratified, so great was the 
pleasure the gifts received had afforded ; but 
she shook her head and sighed, as she ob- 
served, " What a pity it was that such mag- 
nificent presents could not be cited as hav- 
ing come from a Duchess ! — they would have 
produced such an effect in the fashionable 
London newspapers." 

" One thing I insist on, Lady Fitzgerald," 
said the Baronet, " and that is, that Mrs. 
OFlaherty be invited to come here for the 
wedding, and to take a bed. We must show 
this mark of attention to our old friend ; 
and, remember, I told you so before I ever 
dreamt of her daughter making us such fine 
presents." 

" Certainly, Sir Geoffrey, I am now quite 
of your opinion, and I will write to her to 
say that we will accept no excuse. The 
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Countess O'Neill has promised for once to 
break through her habit of seclusion, and to 
come with Grace ; and really, as there are 
so very few persons of title in the county to 
be present at the wedding, I am very glad 
that her name will figure in the paragraph I 
am preparing for the London papers." 

" And so, my lady, you only wish to see 
one of your oldest friends and the most 
estimable woman in the world at your house, 
that her title may figure in the list of the 
company. ' O tempore ! O mores /' " ob- 
served the Baronet, turning up his eyes. 

" How can you take such strange notions 
into your head, Sir Geoffrey ?" 

" How can I help it, when I hear you 
give utterance to them ?" 

" You forget, Sir Geoffrey, that one must 
think of the effect to be produced in Lon- 
don by the nuptials of our daughter." 

" Stuff ! nonsense ! my lady. Who in 
London cares a pin about our daughter or 
her marriage ? and your flaming paragraph 
will only make people laugh. Puffing off 
obscure individuals, like ourselves, is sure to 
render us ridiculous." 

" You must excuse me, Sir Geoffrey ; but 
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we, who have been in the first society in 
England, cannot be considered obscure indi- 
viduals, and the description of our daugh- 
ter "s marriage will command general atten- 
tion." 

" It is this foolish vanity," said Sir Geof- 
frey, " that makes a pack of silly people like 
to see their obscure names in print, headed 
by the announcement of ' A Marriage in 
High Life ;' and then comes some baronet's, 
or knight's, or squire's wedding, set forth 
with all ' the pomp and circumstance' with 
which the alliances of the noble are trumpet- 
ed in the papers. Pshaw ! It makes me 
sick to read such stuff!" And away walked 
Sir Geoffrey, leaving his better half not a 
little vexed at his want of sympathy in her 
taste and predilection for copying the man- 
ners of the great, as she declared to her 
daughters. 

" But, mamma, papa is not so wrong," ob- 
served the bride elect, who took courage to 
remonstrate, on the strength of her approach- 
ing emancipation from maternal control. 
" It is the servants of the nobility, and not 
themselves, who supply the subjects for 
fashionable paragraphs ; whereas, in the 
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sphere to which papa referred, the news 
comes direct from the parties." 

" No matter who sends the news, it is 
always sure to be read with attention," re- 
plied Lady Fitzgerald, " and those who think 
the contrary don't know the world as well as 
I do." 

" Who would have believed, a short time 
ago, that Honor O'Flaherty, whom we looked 
down on as a vulgar, wild Irish girl, Kate, 
should so soon be in a position to send us 
such beautiful and costly gifts," observed the 
bride elect to her sister, when, bearing their 
presents, they entered their own sitting- 
room. 

" Very true, Florence, very true. If she 
can send such gifts, how fine must her own 
ornaments be ! I could find it in my heart 
to envy her, notwithstanding that her hus- 
band is such a blockhead ; for, after all, 
Florence, provided a man is rich, the world 
cares very little for the rest." 

" The world may care very little," replied 
Florence, and a deep sigh followed the ad- 
mission, " but all the money in the world 
can't compensate to a woman for being tied 
to a fool. And yet what can a poor girl 
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without fortune do ?" and another deep sigh 
escaped the breast of the speaker. "Any 
husband with the meaas of giving her a 
decent home is better than being left a de- 
pendant on a brother, and worse, on a bro- 
thers wife, when her parents are dead." 

" You have looked these contingencies in 
the face, Florence, I suspect ?" 

" Yes, Kate, and the result is, I have 
accepted Sir Henry Travers." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The auspicious morning of the wedding 
was ushered in by the loud ringing of the 
bells of Ballymacross Chapel, and at ten 
o'clock the cortbge, assembled to attend the 
ceremony, were marshalled in the library. 
The chapel was so near the castle that it 
w r as decided that the bride and her company 
should walk to it ; and the procession really 
had an imposing effect as it proceeded from 
the portals of the castle across the lawn to- 
wards the sacred fane, where the hands of 
the contracting parties were to be joined. 
First, appeared the female children of the 
charity school, founded by Lady Fitzgerald 
and her daughters, dressed in white, and 
bearing baskets of flowers. Then came Sir 
Geoffrey, leading the bride elect, followed by 
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Sir Henry T ravers conducting Lady Fitz- 
gerald, Colonel Maitland giving his arm to 
the Countess O'Neill ; and the rest of the 
ladies, some twenty or thirty in number, 
were escorted by the officers and gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. 

The flag of the ancient and time-honoured 
family of the Fitzgeralds, bearing their arms 
and device of " Cromaboo," waved from the 
highest tower of the castle, and floated tri- 
umphantly towards the blue sky. The bride, 
in all the due paraphernalia of bridal state, 
enveloped in white satin and lace, with veil 
and orange-flowers, pearls and diamonds, was 
said to look extremely lovely — a compliment 
de circonstance accorded to all brides on 
their wedding-day, however destitute of truth 
it may be. The white-robed bridsemaicls, 
with pink scarfs and bonnets, were much ad- 
mired ; and, truth to say, one of them, 
Grace O'Neill, never looked more lovely — a 
fact of which no one felt more convinced 
than Captain Mordant. Tears, the general 
accompaniment of weddings, were only shed 
on this occasion by Mrs. O'Flaherty, who, 
reminded of her own nuptial day, wept at the 
reminiscence ; and, when her tears on this 
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point were finished, wept afresh at the 
thought that her daughter Honor, who 
had made so brilliant a marriage, had not 
given her the satisfaction of beholding a 
public wedding. " Oh ! how grand, how 
elegant it would have been !" sobbed she to 
Captain Sitwell, on whose arm she leant ; 
" but one can't have everything in this world," 
— a truth to which the gentleman assented. 

The ceremony having been gone through 
with all due solemnity, the bridal party re- 
turned to the castle, Sir Henry Travers con- 
ducting his bride, and the procession, preceded 
by the charity-school girls scattering flowers 
on their path, emblematic, as it was hoped, 
of those that were to brighten it through life. 
The only remark made by the bridegroom 
was, that " the gardens in the neighbourhood 
must have been greatly stripped to produce 
such a vast quantity of flowers ;" to which 
remark no answer being returned by his 
bride, he did not again break silence until 
they reached the castle. 

The dejeuner was worthy the well-known 
hospitality of the Baronet, and the savoir 
vivre of Lady Fitzgerald, and was rendered 
ample justice to by the guests. The health 
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of Lady and Sir Henry Travers being given 
by Colonel Maitland, Sir Geoffrey arose to 
return thanks in the following terms : — 
" Ladies and gentlemen, friends and neigh- 
bours, I thank you all from my heart for the 
cordiality with which you have responded to 
the toast just drunk. A wedding like this is 
indeed a source of pure happiness to me and 
my family. My daughter, born and bred 
amongst you, goes but a few miles from her 
paternal home to preside over that of her 
husband, where, i do ubtnot, the happy pair 
will often assemble around their board the 
friends that now surround them. May they 
long live in happiness to receive their friends 
and neighbours, and keep up the hospitality 
of old Ireland. And now I propose a toast 
which no one will decline ; it is ' The health 
of those who have honoured me by their pre- 
sence on this happy occasion.' " 

Colonel Maitland, having returned thanks 
for the guests, proposed the healths of Sir 
Geoffrey and Lady Fitzgerald, which were 
drank with great enthusiasm ; and Sir Henry 
Travers, thinking it incumbent on him to 
make a speech, arose, and, after several times 
clearing his throat and drawing up his shirt- 
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collar, thus addressed the circle : — " Ladies 
and gentlemen, on an occasion which unites 
the ancient house of Fitzgerald with that of 
one no less ancient, the house of Travers, I 
may be permitted to say a few words. I had 
always determined never to form any alliance 
with any family who could not trace their 
origin as far back as my own. The Traverses, 
ladies and gentlemen, yield to none in anti- 
quity of descent. Settled in Ireland for many 
centuries, their pure blood has never been 
contaminated by any admixture with that of 
any family of modern date. 

" No, ladies and gentlemen, I should have 
resisted the united attractions of youth, 
beauty, and wealth, and have gone down to 
my grave unweddecl, rather than bestow my 
hand and title on any lady who could not 
boast as pure a lineage as my own. Let me 
thank you, ladies and gentleman, for the 
manner in which you have drunk the healths 
of Lady Travers and myself. You have 
wished us happiness, and, if any pair may 
justly presume to expect it, it surely must be 
two individuals of such high and ancient 
families as ours. My feelings overpower me, 
ladies and gentlemen, when 1 reflect that this 

l 2 
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day has seen united two such respected 
houses, so I will, with your leave, conclude ;" 
and, bowing to the company, and wiping his 
eyes, the bridegroom resumed his seat, leav- 
ing many of the guests under great embarrass- 
ment to keep their risible muscles under con- 
trol. The bride, keenly alive to the ridicule 
to which her husband had exposed himself, 
felt her cheeks glow with shame, and 
anxiously glanced at her mother to make a 
signal for the ladies to retire. Before, how- 
ever, this could be done, Sir Geoffrey Fitz- 
gerald arose, and said he had one more toast 
to propose, and that was the health of a 
lady who, although not present, was not ab- 
sent from the kind thoughts of all the family 
of Ballymacross Castle. He would fill a 
bumper to the health and happiness of Mrs. 
James Hunter ; and he hoped that every one 
around him would pledge the toast." 

This was the signal for a burst of tears 
from Mrs. O'Flaherty, who, nevertheless, 
thanked Sir Geoffrey and the company, 
assuring them that she was unable to express 
her feelings, but adding that, " if her poor 
dear husband had been alive," (and here a 
fresh stream of tears followed,) " he would 
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have given them as beautiful a speech as Sir 
Henry Travers had made ; for that few gen- 
tlemen ever had such a happy knack of 
making speeches, seeing that during his life 
he had been kept in frequent practice." 

This reference to the speech of Sir Henry 
Travers was more than the guests could bear. 
Many of them covered their faces with their 
handkerchiefs to conceal the laughter they 
could no longer suppress ; and Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty, imagining that she had moved them to 
tears, declared " that she was sorry to have 
so deeply affected them :" a declaration which 
set the table in a roar. The ladies withdrew, 
and while the bride, attended by her sister, 
sought her chamber to put on a travelling 
dress, she whispered in her ear, " Kate, did 
you not pity me when that foolish man made 
his absurd speech? I really felt ready to 
faint." 

"You must get him into better order, 
Florence, and the first step is to make him 
hold his tongue." 

" How I should have laughed, Kate, if any 
one else's husband had made such an exhibi- 
tion of himself! But one's own husband — 
and on the first day of one's marriage, too. 
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! it was torture. I felt every eye was 
on me ; and those Englishmen ! — what must 
they have thought ?" 

"The absurdity of Mrs. O'Flaherty's 
speech made them forget the previous one." 

The new carriage of the bridegroom, the 
postilions in new and gaudy liveries, wear- 
ing large wedding favours, and similar orna- 
ments attached to the heads of the four 
horses, as well as to those of the outriders 
and two grooms, was now driven to the 
grand entrance of the castle. The bride 
descended from her chamber in a rich tra- 
velling dress, and, after the customary em- 
braces of her family and female friends, was 
handed to her carriage, followed by her hus- 
band; and the chariot drove off amid the 
reiterated cheers of the assembled multitude 
on the lawn, and the company who attended 
the bride and bridegroom to the castle -gate. 

" What a capital article all this will make 
in the London ^fashionable newspapers !" 
thought Lady Fitzgerald, as she wiped her 
eyes with her laced-pocket-handkerchief, and 
returned into the castle. 

And now the guests walked on the lawn, 
the band played, and the dinner prepared for 
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the tenantry and followers was served. The 
ladies and gentlemen mingled with the 
joyous crowd, and beheld "tables that 
groaned with the weight of the feast " send- 
ing up the smoke of roast and boiled steam- 
ing viands, on which those for whom they 
were designed gloated with pleasurable anti- 
cipation. Huge flagons of ale and whisky 
crowned the tables, to be emptied to the 
healths of the bride and bridegroom and the 
house of Fitzgerald, and merriment and glee 
sparkled in every eye. It was, in truth, a 
pleasant sight to behold ; and, as the kindly- 
hearted host walked around the well-covered 
tables, " on hospitable thoughts intent," "and 
gaily pressed and smiled," he encountered no 
face that did not beam with affection for 
him. 

" This is a very agreeable scene, Miss 
Kate — or, I beg your pardon — Miss Fitz- 
gerald, as I should now say," observed *Mr. 
Mac Vigors. " It is so exciting that it must 
make every bachelor wish that he, too, were 
married. If I could only meet a lady who 
would condescend to accept me, I should 
immediatety lay myself at her feet. Do 
you think I should have any chance of suc- 
cess, Miss Fitzgerald ?" 
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" If you are so very easily pleased, Mr. 
Mac Vigors, as to be ready to lay your pro- 
posals at the feet of any lady who would ac- 
cept them, I dare say you will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a wife," was the reply. 

" Ah ! you have misunderstood me, Miss 
Fitzgerald ! So far from being easily pleased, 
I am so fastidious that there is only one lady 
in the world I ever thought of as a wife ; 
and, if she rejects me, I will remain a soli- 
tary bachelor all my life. Can you guess 
who this lady is ?" 

I am not at all quick at guessing." 
Rather say you don't want to guess ! 
Oh ! Miss Fitzgerald, you are that lady ; 
you, and you alone, have ever touched my 
heart ; and, if you will accept it, and bestow 
on me this fair hand," (and he took her 
hand,) I shall be the happiest of mankind. 
Speak, lovely Kate. Bid me not despair ! 
Say you will be mine." 

" Really, this is so sudden, so unexpected, — 
I know not what to say." 

" Let me tell you, dear, charming Kate. 
Say you will bestow on me this precious 
hand — that I may speak to your father — 
that I may urge for an early day — that I 
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may, in short, consider myself the most envi- 
able of my sex ?" 

" But, why be so impatient ? Why not 
give me time to reflect?" 

" Because I tremble to lose you — because 

I shall be miserable if you do not at once 

pronounce my fate. Be generous, lovely 

Kate ; don't trifle with my feelings ; but 

just say yes." 

" The momentous " Yes " was uttered ; the 
hand that rested on Mr. Mac Vigor's arm was 
fondly pressed, and the lady, nothing loath, 
found herself pledged to become the gentle- 
man's wife, thinking much more of the thou- 
sands a year she should share by the union, 
than of him by whom she was to acquire the 
right of partnership. 

" Well," thought Mac Vigors, " I played 
the lover better than I expected, and yet, 
hang me if I wasn't ready to laugh more 
than once while I was enacting the ardent 
and doubting suitor. But, women will be 
women. They always expect that a man 
must be dying for them ; and so a poor 
devil is compelled to play the fool or be con- 
demned to die an old bachelor. If women 
had more sense a man might speak the truth 

l 5 
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to them ; but, were I to have simply said — 
' I want a wife ; you appear to be the sort 
of girl that would suit me ; not too young to 
make a steady mistress of a house — not too 
old to give me an heir — not good-looking 
enough to attract admirers, which would 
make me jealous — not plain enough to make 
people exclaim, " What bad taste her husband 
must have !' " — if I said this, though it was 
precisely what was passing in my mind, 
I'll be sworn that Kate Fitzgerald would 
have refused me; so, forsooth, I had to 
mouth a pack of nonsense about being the 
most miserable or most happy of men, when 
the fact is, she could never make me either ; 
and, as to my fate depending on her, as I said 
it did, it was all in my eye and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, as the phrase is. A good-humoured 
and affectionate wife may make a reasonable 
man very comfortable ; and, I dare say, Kate 
will render me so ; but, as for the high-flown 
trash I was obliged to sport, it was all moon- 
shine. For happiness a man depends on 
good health, a good income, good horses, 
good hounds, a good cook, good wine, and a 
good conscience ; and, with these, he must 
be a different fellow from me whom a woman 
can render miserable." 
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While these reflections were passing in 
the mind of Mac Vigors, Kate Fitzgerald 
thought to herself — " Ah ! had J, as I once 
hoped, captivated some rich and noble En- 
glishman, you would have had little chance, 
my fox-hunting compatriot, of finding favour 
in my eyes. Mais quoifaire ? Any husband 
is better than no husband, and a house of my 
own is infinitely preferable to becoming a 
fixture in that of a father or brother. The 
poor man seems very much in love with me, 
too, and that is something in his favour ; for 
I agree with the old proverb, ' That we can 
better govern those that love us than those 
that we love.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Of all the guests at the wedding at Bally- 
macross Castle, the two, perhaps, the most 
worthy of felicity were precisely those who 
were the most remote from its possession. 
We refer to the beautiful and amiable Grace 
O'Neill and her lover, Captain Mordant. 
Both felt the instability of the happiness 
their society afforded each other. One 
knew, and the other suspected, that it would 
be of short duration. The sunshine that a 
lowering cloud in the horizon threatens to 
overcast, ceases to cheer and exhilarate, and 
we forget the warmth of the still bright 
beams in the anticipation of the coming 
gloom. So it was with Mordant : while en- 
joying the sunshine of Grace's presence, he 
was haunted by the certainty that he could 
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not count on its duration ; that a day must 
come when he should be compelled to leave 
her, and without the power of saying, " Our 
separation will be only for a brief time, and 
I will return to claim my beloved, and to 
leave her no more." Oh ! could he have 
looked forward to any period, however inde- 
finite, on which he could count on being able 
to demand her hand, how comparatively 
happy should he have been ! 

Grace, too, felt that some insurmountable 
obstacle opposed itself to her felicity. That 
Mordant loved her she could not doubt ; for, 
guarded as his words had been, there were 
involuntary looks and tones of his which 
could only originate in a warm, a true affec- 
tion, and which conveyed an internal convic- 
tion that, whatever might be the motive 
which prevented his avowing his sentiments 
and soliciting her hand, it could not be want 
of love. Wretched when he was absent, his 
presence now failed to afford her the joy it 
could once excite in her breast ; for, com- 
pelled to be continually on her guard lest she 
should betray her feelings — feelings that 
could only be justified by a full declaration 
of his affection — she experienced a constraint 
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that greatly impaired the pleasure which his 
society would otherwise have bestowed on 
her. She never dared to refer to the future 
when he was present, to that period when he 
should be no longer near her ; and yet it was 
the perpetual subject of her thoughts. 

The gaiety, the bustle occasioned by the 
festivities at Ballymacross Castle offered a 
temporary relief to Grace, by withdrawing 
her thoughts from self, and one dearer, infi- 
nitely dearer, than self. The wild and ex- 
uberant spirits of the tenants and depen- 
dents, aroused into action by generous food 
and exciting draughts, had something so 
stirring and contagious in their gaiety, that 
even the saddest heart must have experienced 
a momentary relief from the forebodings 
which oppressed it, when witnessing their 
joyous revels. But, these over, the gloomy 
thoughts — for a short time banished — re- 
turned with renewed force, and Grace was 
compelled to assume the semblance of a 
cheerfulness which was no longer a natural 
inmate of her heart. To bear this perpetual 
constraint was to her like being obliged to 
wear, every day in sadness, a rich and bril- 
liant garb fitted only for some grand occasion, 
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some high festival, and which she longed to 
throw off for some simple attire, more in 
consonance with her feelings. 

It was, therefore, with a sense of relief 
that she left Ballymacross Castle the day 
after the wedding, to exchange the quiet 
and privacy of her own home for the noise 
and gaiety she left behind her. Before, 
however, the Countess O'Neill and Grace 
had left the castle, Lady Fitzgerald had 
announced to them the engagement formed 
between her daughter and Mr Mac Vigors. 
The latter had, the previous night, taken Sir 
Geoffrey Fitzgerald aside, and proposed for 
his daughter. 

" She is yours, my dear friend," said the 
Baronet, " and right glad I am to bestow her 
hand on you. Where could I get a son-in- 
law more to my taste ? But, remember, my 
dear fellow, I have no money to give with 
Kate. If I had, willingly should it be 
yours ; but contested elections, London 
seasons, and Irish hospitality, which 1 should 
be ashamed to abandon, have left me too 
poor to give portions to my daughters." 

" Not a word more on the subject, my 
dear Sir Geoffrey. I am no fortune-hunter — 
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have no need to be ; and I will make Kate 
as good a settlement as if she brought me a 
large portion." 

" Just like you, Mac Vigors — always gene- 
rous and straightforward ! I would rather 
see Kate your wife than that of any man I 
know, either in England or Ireland." 

" What a pity it is, my dear !" observed 
Lady Fitzgerald to her husband, when he 
announced to her the proposal of Mac Vigors, 
that he had not thought of her sooner. One 
wedding-feast would then have served for 
both the sisters, and we should have been 
saved the double expense." 

" And lose the double pleasure of the 
bridal festivities," replied Sir Geoffrey, 
* ' which I should be sorry to miss. Didn't I 
say, my dear, that one marriage in a family 
often brings another? And you see how 
truly my words have come to pass. I assure 
you this has been the happiest day I have 
passed for many a year, and this good news 
crowns it. To have two girls, not quite so 
young as could be wished, and without any 
remarkable beauty, though I say it who 
should not, being their father, and without 
any fortune to make up for the want of 
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youth and beauty, off my hands, and to two 
excellent fellows, with comfortable fortunes, 
living in our own neighbourhood, is a piece 
of good fortune for which we can never be 
half enough grateful." 

"What an effect this second marriage, 
following so quickly on the heels of the first, 
will produce in England ; and what a nice 
paragraph it will make in the fashionable 
papers ! Envious people in London will not 
be able to say any longer that ' Lady Fitz- 
gerald can't get her daughters married ;' and 
I know people have said it. All I regret is, 
that Mr. Mac Vigors is not a baronet, for the 
title 'my lady* sounds so well. Do you not 
think, my dear, that you could get him made 
a baronet ? You have supported the present 
ministry, and have certainly some claims on 
them. Why not ask to have Mr. Mac Vigors 
made a baronet?" 

" Because a man of his old family and 
good fortune would not, I am sure, like to 
be made a baronet, and for no reason that I 
can see, except that his wife may be called 
' my lady ;' and, after all, my dear, she would 
only share that title in common with every 
knight's wife, whose husband has been 
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dubbed a knight for having been a lord- 
mayor, sheriff, or apothecary in some noble 
family." 

" But, surely, Sir Geoffrey, old baronets are 
not to be despised. Your title, for instance, 
is of ancient date." 

" Yes, it has been many years in my family, 
and was conferred as a reward for the gallant 
conduct of the first of my ancestors who bore 
it. Wheu bestowed as a recognition of bra- 
very, or of services rendered to one's country, 
or for talent, it is highly honourable ; but, 
without any of these merits, and merely be- 
cause a man happens to be rich, it is little 
worth possessing." 

" I wish Sir Henry Travers hadn t made 
that foolish speech. I saw that many of the 
guests could with difficulty keep from laugh- 
ing ; and then, to make things worse, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty must speak ! 1 really felt quite 
embarrassed." 

" To say the truth, I should have preferred 
the silence of both to their speeches ; but, if 
two persons have but one idea each, what 
can be expected ? The antiquity of his 
family is the one solitary notion of Travers, 
and the death of her husband that of Mrs. 
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O'Flaherty ; so both these subjects must ever 
furnish the topics of their discourses." 

" Poor Florence turned red and pale by 
turns, while her husband spoke. I really 
felt for her." 

" She will get accustomed to his weakness ; 
and the best mode of preventing others from 
remarking it, is to appear wholly unconscious 
of it herself." 

A round of dinner parties in the neigh- 
bourhood, given in honour of the marriage of 
Sir Henry Travers, rendered it unusually gay 
for some weeks. The bride, attired in her 
bridal finery, was the envy, if not the admi- 
ration, of the young ladies invited to meet 
her, with two exceptions — the one Grace 
O'Neill, and the other Miss Fitzgerald, whose 
own trousseau, being in preparation, occupied 
her thoughts more than that of her sister. 
It was generally remarked that Lady Travers 
looked much less happy than the bride of a 
baronet with so many thousands a year might 
be expected to look ; and the young ladies 
who so greatly admired her dress, found it 
strange that any woman attired in one so 
costly, and wearing such beautiful trinkets, 
could appear gloomy and unconscious of her 
own splendour. 
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The truth was, that poor Lady Travers — 
for poor she was in happiness — had already 
discovered that rich dresses, jewels, a fine 
seat, and a good fortune, cannot confer hap- 
piness when an uncongenial companion who 
cannot be shaken off is attached to them ; 
and this discovery had affected her spirits. 
Her sister, in all the pride of conquest, ex- 
hibited her lover with a certain complacency 
to her young female friends, many of whom she 
strongly suspected would have been right glad 
to change places with her. It was amusing 
to see Mr. Mac Vigors, with a face half comic 
and half ashamed, submit to the airs and 
graces assumed by his future bride ; who one 
minute tapped him on the arm with her fan, 
the next sent him for her smelling-bottle or 
vinaigrette, then begged to have a window 
opened or a door shut, and who believed he 
must be the happiest of the happy in obeying 
her commands. 

A glance at the young unmarried ladies, 
similar to that often given by a dogbreaker 
to those present when he is showing off the 
feats of some dog previously thought to be 
intractable, seemed to say, " See into what 
good order I have already got him ;" and the 
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young ladies bridled and blushed, and wished 
"that Heaven had made them such a man," 
or, in truth, any man, by a union with whom 
they too might become owners of a fine 
trousseau, and have so obedient a slave to 
perform their errands. " They are all alike, 
all alike," thought Mac Vigors. " Vain, 
foolish, fond of power, and anxious to ex- 
hibit it. Kate is now showing me off to her 
female friends like a tame lap-dog, and 
doubtless supposes that I must be delighted. 
If men were only half such fools as women 
believe them to be, what slaves they would 
become to their tyrants !" And, inwardly 
smiling, he bit his lip and submitted to be 
tapped by his intended wife's fan, and to be 
pouted at, and smiled at alternately, accord- 
ing to the caprice of the lady. 

In the midst of these festivities, an order 
arrived from the commander of the forces in 
Dublin for the — Regiment to march from 
their present quarters to Cork. This blow 
fell as heavily on Mordant as if he had never 
anticipated the probability of its occurring ; 
and, stunned by its force, he felt unequal to 
meet it with the firmness and composure so 
necessary under his circumstances. He dared 
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not go in person to communicate it to the 
Countess O'Neill, conscious that any indica- 
tion of regret on her part or on that of her 
grand-daughter, into which the sudden news 
might betray. them, might lead him into a 
disclosure of his own. He therefore wrote a 
few lines to the Countess, stating the ap- 
proaching departure of his regiment, and his 
intention of presenting himself that evening 
to bid them farewell. Various were the 
hopes and fears of Grace when this intelli- 
gence was communicated to her ; but the 
fears, alas ! greatly preponderated over the 
hopes. Now would it be proved whether he 
entertained any thoughts of seeking her hand 
at present, or hereafter, or whether they 
were about to part for ever. The Countess 
O'Neill, too, experienced little less anxiety 
than her grand-daughter. She felt that the 
time was come for putting an end to the 
doubts and fears that had lately been chasing 
away the hopes formerly indulged of a union 
between Mordant and grace, as week after 
week elapsed without his avowing the pas- 
sion she believed he really entertained for 
her grandchild. 

Nor was the Countess free from self- 
6 
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reproach when she reflected on her own 
culpable oversight in permitting the daily 
visits of a young man so calculated to make 
a deep impression on the heart of Grace. 
She trembled at the thought that this im- 
pression had been made — that on a heart 
like Grace's it would be ineffaceable, and 
that the happiness of this admirable creature 
might fall the sacrifice to her own want of 
due precaution in exposing her to the attrac- 
tions of such a man. But no — it was not — 
could not be possible that Mordant should 
depart without avowing his affection, and 
revealing what obstacle had hitherto pre 
vented his soliciting the hand which she 
longed to bestow on him ! No, this could 
not be. He was too honourable, too noble- 
minded to be guilty of such disingenuous 
conduct. Never, never could she forgive 
herself if the peace of her darling grandchild 
was disturbed by one from whose dangerous 
attentions she might so easily have guarded 
her, had she fulfilled her duty. As these 
painful reflections passed through the trou- 
bled mind of the Countess O'Neill, she cast 
many a glance at Grace, who, seated at a 
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table, was listlessly tracing heads on her 
drawing-paper. Her face was unusually pale, 
but composed. As the Countess watched her, 
she noticed that her hand trembled. 

" I am very sorry that we shall lose so 
agreeable a companion," observed the Coun- 
tess. 

Grace grew more pale, and her lip qui- 
vered, but she did not attempt to speak. 

" Ah," thought her grandmother, " it is as 
I feared. She loves him, but her maidenly 
pride supports her. When he shall have 
gone, how shall I bear to look at that pale 
sweet face without the bitterest pangs of 
self-reproach for having blindly, madly ex- 
posed her to this fatal affection !" 

As the hours of this interminable day, as 
Grace considered it, rolled slowly on, she im- 
plored the aid of Heaven to give her strength 
to bear the farewell of Mordant without be- 
traying her feelings. " Support me until he 
has gone," prayed Grace. " Let no tear, no 
change of countenance, no faltering of my 
voice, betray the secret anguish of my tor- 
tured heart. I should die with shame if he 
could even guess what I feel for him, when 
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he has never justified my mad passion, even 
in my own eyes, by telling me he loves me !" 

And Grace's prayers were heard ! Strength 
was given her to support the hour of trial, 
though her heart almost died within her ; 
and it was only the deathlike pallor of her 
face that could have betrayed the deep emo- 
tion she so courageously struggled to con- 
ceal. No trace of tears stained her cheek ; 
the compression of her lips precluded the 
tremulous motion which would otherwise 
have been visible ; but there was something, 
as her grandmother observed, more touching 
in this unnatural and enforced outward calm- 
ness than in the most violent outbreak of 
grief. 

When Mordant entered the room, he was 
greatly agitated, and the Countess O'Neill 
was no less so. His eyes turned from her to 
Grace, and she met his gaze, cold and un- 
moved as a marble statue. 

" This," said Mordant, " is the first time, 
dear madam, that I have entered your pre- 
sence with chagrin. Partings are always sad, 

but when " and here his voice became 

tremulous with emotion ; " when we leave 
those dear — oh, how dear !" but here his 

VOL. II. M 
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utterance became impeded, and some minutes 
passed before he could recover his self-con- 
troul." 

" But may we not hope to see you come 
back ?" inquired the Countess O'Neill. " You 
are not leaving Ireland, and the friends you 
have acquired here cannot easily relinquish 
the hope of seeing you again." 

" I am afraid I must not look forward to 
such happiness," replied Mordant. 

" Do you intend going to England, soon?" 
inquired the Countess. 

" I know not what I intend, I am so 
miserable and unsettled. But, pardon me, I 
have no right to intrude my grief on you. It 
would not avail me ; only let me hope that 
you and Miss O'Neill will sometimes think 
with kindness of one who will never, never 
forget that the happiest hours of his life have 
been passed in your society." 

Mordant rose to depart. He took the 
hand of the Countess O'Neill and pressed it 
to his lips. " If I might hope to hear from 
you sometimes, dear and venerated friend," 
said he, " I should feel less wretched ; but I 
have no right to this favour, and I will not 
further urge it." He then approached Grace, 
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and, taking her hand in his, almost started at 
its icy coldness. He gazed on her for a mo- 
ment with passionate fondness, his eyes filled 
with tears ; but she met his gaze unmoved — 
her hand trembled not, though his shook with 
emotion, and when, having pressed it to his 
lips, he resigned it, Grace felt his warm tears 
on it. " Farewell !" said he, in accents nearly 
inarticulate: "may angels ever guard and 
bless you !" 

" Fare you well !" replied Grace ; and Mor- 
dant rushed from her presence. But the 
effort to appear calm, to utter the word fare- 
well, was too much for her strength, and, ere 
the hall-door closed after him, she dropped 
fainting on the sofa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Countess O'Neill seized a flagon of 
eau d'Hongrie, bathed the temples of Grace, 
and applied other restoratives to bring back 
suspended animation; but it was long ere 
these attempts were crowned with success, 
and, before Grace was restored to conscious- 
ness, Patrick O'Donohough entered with the 
eau sucrSe, which he always served for the 
ladies ere they withdrew for the night. 
Patrick instantly guessed the cause of what 
he saw, and was on the point of summoning 
the femme de chambre to the Countess's aid, 
when she laid her hand on his arm, and said 
" Forbear ! Not a word of this sudden ill- 
ness must be uttered to mortal." 

" I understand," replied Patrick, the tears 
running down his care-worn face. He, how- 
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ever, succeeded in getting a little of the cold 
water into the mouth of his young lady, 
which, after some time, revived her. Before 
she had opened her eyes, the Countess made 
a sign to him, and whispered, " Go, Patrick, 
she must never know that any one but me 
has seen her thus. Go quickly !" And, 
noiselessly as a ghost, Patrick glided rapidly 
from the room before the languid eyes of 
Grace were opened, and fixed with an ex- 
pression of unutterable woe on her grand- 
mother. " What has been the matter with 
me, dearest grandmother ?" inquired she, " I 
remember nothing;" and she raised her hand 
to her brow, as if to bring back her wander- 
ing thoughts. Then, recollecting what had 
occurred, she shuddered and closed her eyes 
again, and the big tears chased each other 
down her pale face. The Countess poured a 
little sal volatile into a glass of water and 
held it to Grace's lips, saying, " Drink a little, 
darling, it will do you good." Grace swal- 
lowed a few drops, and, feeling relieved, 
kissed her grandmother's hand, and whis- 
pered, " Bear with your poor child, dearest 
grandmother ; all will soon be well with 
her." 
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" Shall I ring for my maid to assist you to 

your chamber, darling ?" 

" No, not on any account. I would not 

for worlds have it known that I have been 

taken ill to-night." 

" But you are too weak, darling, to reach 

your room without help." 

" No, grandmother, I am stronger than 
you imagine. God gives us strength when 
we pray to Him for it, even though we be 
ready to drop." 

So well did Grace conceal her recent ill- 
ness, that the sleepy attendant observed no 
symptom of it when undressing her, and left 
her for the night without the slightest suspicion 
that her young lady was indisposed. When, 
however, the woman had retired to her own 
room, the Countess O'Neill stole to her darl- 
ing's chamber, and, seating herself by the 
side of her bed, could not be persuaded to 
leave it until, exhausted by her late and deep 
emotion, Grace dropped into a disturbed 
slumber. " My dear, my blessed child," 
thought the Countess, " so young, so pure, so 
good, why has Heaven permitted that you 
should be thus sorely tried ? And I, oh ! 
why did I not better watch over my precious 
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treasure ? Never more can I forgive myself 
for having allowed her peace to be invaded ; 
for I only am to blame. And yet he loves 
her, I am sure he does. Every look, every 
word, proved it. His agitation, his grief, 
were too real not to convince me of the truth 
and depth of his passion for her ! And she, 
dear noble creature, how well did she bear up 
until he had gone ! What an effort must it 
have cost her to conceal from him what she 
was suffering ! Had I seen him alone I might 
have let him understand that one obstacle at 
least to their union, the fear of poverty, did 
not exist. Yet, how do this without betray- 
ing that Grace loved him ? And to let him 
know it, without any declaration of attach- 
ment on his part, would be to compromise 
her delicacy." 

Deep sighs from the sleeping girl revealed 
that, although she slumbered, she had not 
found oblivion of her late trial. " Gone, 
gone, and for ever," broke from her lips in 
accents so fraught with sorrow as to bring 
tears to the eyes of her grandmother. " My 
precious child, the hope, the consolation of 
my old age," murmured the anxious watcher, 
" how do these words pierce my heart ! 
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That fair brow is already curved by painful 
thoughts ; that youthful breast heaves with 
sighs. And from all this anguish I might 
have saved my darling, had I only used the 
precaution of not permitting the dangerous 
intimacy I so foolishly sanctioned with one 
so calculated to win her heart. Yes, the 
fault was all mine ; a fault unpardonable at 
my age, and the consequences of which may 
embitter the life, dearer, oh ! how far dearer 
to me than my own !" 

The Countess O'Neill sought not her pillow 
until the light of the morning pierced the 
opening of the shutters, when she retired 
with stealthy steps to her chamber, leaving 
her grand-daughter in a more quiet slumber 
than during the early part of the night. 

When Patrick O'Donohough descended to 
his own room, he gave way to a passionate 
burst of tears. " And is it come to this," 
said he, " that I should have lived to see that 
creature, who has more of the angel than the 
woman in her, laid there pale, insensible, and 
all but dead, looking for all the world like a 
marble figure on a tomb, and the Countess 
bending over her with the big tears rolling 
down her faded cheeks ? It is clear that 
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Captain Mordant has taken leave without 
proposing for her. Yes, I see it all ; and 
she, who has all her noble grandfather's pride 
and courage, with the delicacy of the Coun- 
tess, kept up bravely, I'll be bound, until he 
was gone, and then fainted. And is she to 
be left to break her heart, to pine away from 
day to day, until she becomes a shadow, and 
drops into an early grave, dug by pride and 
maidenly shame, for having loved one who 
could go from her without saying that he 
adored her — that, were he a king, he would 
share his crown with her ? No, this must 
not, shall not be. Though I am but a ser- 
vant, I have the heart of an honest, a proud 
man in this breast, and the grand-daughter 
of my noble master shall not be ill-treated 
while I have a tongue to speak her wrongs, 
and a hand to avenge them. I'll go this 
minute to Captain Mordant ; and, although 
it may be said I take a liberty beyond what 
a servant ought to take, this is no time for 
standing on ceremony when my young lady's 
happiness, perhaps her life, is at stake." 

Patrick put on his hat with an air of deter- 
mination which indicated that his mind was 
made up to some stern rosolve, and, gently 
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opening and closing the door after him, he 
put the key in his pocket and hurried off to 
the barracks. He had great difficulty in in- 
ducing the sentinel to allow him to enter 
them ; but, having at last succeeded, he 
hastened to Captain Mordant's room, and de- 
manded admittance. He found him he sought, 
pale, agitated, with dishevelled hair, and eyes 
that betrayed the traces of tears ; and these 
marks of sorrow instantly softened the angry 
feelings of Patrick O'Donohough. 

" Good Heavens, what is the matter ? 
Why are you here, Patrick ?" demanded 
Mordant. 

"Are we alone, Captain?" inquired Pa- 
trick ; " are you sure no one can overhear 
us ?" And he glanced around the room, and 
towards the door of the adjoining one. 

" We are alone — no one can hear us," re- 
plied Captain Mordant ; " but speak quickly, 
tell me why you are here ? Have you a letter 
for me ?" 

" No, I have no letter, and no one on earth 
knows that I am here except the sentinel 
who let me in. Captain Mordant, as you are 
a man and a gentleman, don't refuse to 
answer my questions ; for, although I am but 
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a servant, my heart couldn't beat quicker nor 
louder, this minute, if I had as noble blood 
in my veins as you have in yours ; and sure, 
after all, isn't it noble thoughts, noble feel- 
ings, and noble deeds that make a man ?" 
Patrick looked full in Captain Mordant's face 
as he made this appeal ; and Mordant nodded 
assent to it. " Do you love Miss O'Neill, 
sir ? Answer me on your honour, on your 
soul." 

A sense of offended pride brought the 
blood to Mordant's cheek for an instant, and 
his eyes flashed with anger; but the next 
moment he recovered his temper, and replied, 
" Yes, I do love her — fondly, passionately, 
love her." 

" Have you ever told her so ? Have you 
this night, before you left her, avowed your 
affection ?" 

" No, I have not said so ; but my grief, 
my agitation, must have well betrayed that I 
did." 

" But, why did you not tell her so ? why 
not solicit her hand — a hand that a king 
might be proud to call his own ? * 

" Because insurmountable obstacles pre 
vent my seeking it." 
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" Among these obstacles is the want of 
fortune one ? Captain Mordant, forgive me 
for this liberty. It is no idle, no impertinent 
curiosity that forces me to ask. On my life, 
on my soul, it is not." 

" Well, I will be frank with you, Patrick ; 
want of fortune is one of the obstacles." 

" You are not an avaricious man, are you, 
sir ?" 

*' No, Patrick, certainly I am not ; and, if 
I ever desired to be rich, it was since I have 
known Miss O'Neill, that I might share my 
riches with her." 

" I thought so — I thought so," exclaimed 
Patrick, his eyes brightening up with plea- 
sure ; " I see I did not misjudge you. Now 
I begin to see hope glimmering through the 
darkness, for all the world like the dawn 
of a bright day after a night of sorrow. You 
think Miss O'Neill is poor, don't you ?" 

" Yes." 

" But, if I prove to you she is not poor, — 
if I convince you that she has a comfortable, 
ay, more, even a handsome fortune, quite 
enough to make any two reasonable persons, 
who love each other, happy, — would you not 
then be ready to own your love, solicit her 
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hand, and make her a happy wife ? You 
shake your head ; Captain Mordant, you 
don't answer me ! Are you too proud to 
ask the hand of the woman you love, because 
she, and not you, has a fortune ? If you had 
a million and she not a farthing, wouldn't 
you marry her ? If you would not, you're 
not the man I took you for ; and it must be 
a weak, poor love, that doesn't conquer a 
foolish pride." 

" Patrick, don't mistake my feelings ; there 
is no foolish pride in them." 

" Ah ! I see how it is, you think that the 
fortune Miss Grace will have, though enough 
according to the notions of one like me, 
would not be enough to maintain you both 
in the style that persons of rank and high 
families may be expected to live. But you 
are wrong. Her fortune is very considerable 
— more, much more, than you think. Her 
grandmother and I kept it a secret, for fear 
that some fortune-hunter might want to 
marry her. That's the reason you never 
heard any one talk of her fortune. But the 
money is safe, and ready to be forthcoming 
on the shortest notice." 

Patrick was near adding that his own savings 
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— no inconsiderable sum — would be added 
to the portion of his young lady ; but, with 
a tact not often to be met with in a person 
of his class, he checked himself, lest Captain 
Mordant might feel offended at his presump- 
tion in supposing that he, the descendant of 
nobles, would accept money from a servant. 
Patrick gazed with no less surprise than 
alarm at Captain Mordant, when he disco- 
vered by his countenance that the intelli- 
gence of Miss O'Neill's fortune, so wholly 
unexpected as it had been, had not cleared 
the gloom from his brow. 

" You say nothing, sir," observed he ; " can 
it be that your hand is engaged to another? 
— that you are not free to wed Miss Grace ?" 

" No, Patrick ; I never sought the hand of 
another lady — never wished to marry until I 
knew Miss O'Neill, and would risk life to 
call her mine ; but I am placed in a difficult 
position, from which I know not how to ex- 
tricate myself." 

" You ought to have thought of all this, 
sir, before you came day after day, and even- 
ing after evening, to the house, making your- 
self, as it were, one of the family, until you 
got the Countess to look on you almost as a 
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son, and — and Miss Grace to— to but, 

sir, I won't demean her so far as to say what 
she looked on you as." 

And here Patrick burst into tears, and 
sobbed like a child. 

" My good, my excellent Patrick, you are 
right, perfectly right ; and my own conscience 
echoes every reproach you can make me. 
I did leave off going to the house, for I felt 
my danger. Would to God I had not re- 
newed my visits !" 

" That's easily said, and is what every 
man says, sir, when he has committed a 
crime which any one must have foreseen 
could not fail to occur. Yes, sir, a crime. 
You couldn't but see, from the beginning, 
that Miss Grace liked you — that is to say, 
might like you," said Patrick, correcting him- 
self, owing to his wish of not compromising 
the delicacy of his young lady. " And, see- 
ing this, you continued your visits, and now 
the order comes for the regiment to go 
away, and you coolly take your leave, after 
having won a heart fit for a king, and merely 
say you wish you hadn't resumed your visits ! 
And is this like a man, or like a gentleman, 
Captain Mordant ? i", a poor ignorant man, 

10 
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and but a servant, tell you it is not ; and, if 
the Count O'Neill, my noble master, were 
alive, or Colonel O'Neill, the father of Miss 
Grace, this could not have happened. Nei- 
ther of these gallant soldiers and high-prin- 
cipled gentlemen would have allowed you 
the opportunity of misusing the innocent 
young heart you have stolen. Yes, sir, stolen 
is the word, however it may offend your ears ; 
for what else can it be called when a man 
comes with love in his eyes, love in his 
smiles, and love in the sighs bursting from 
his heart, and does all he can to get himself 
loved — and then, when he has stolen the 
heart which he ought openly and honourably 
to have asked for, finds out that he is placed 
in a difficult — a cruel position as you call it ? 
But in what sort of a position is the Coun- 
tess O'Neill placed before her friends and 
neighbours for having allowed you to come, 
morning and evening, to steal, like a thief, 
the affections of her darling ? And in what 
a position is Miss Grace, to see you take 
leave after all this ?" 

" Fortunately Patrick, she loves me not ; 
if she did, she could not see my agony when 
I said ' Farewell !' unmoved. Not a tear 
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started to her eye, when mine could not be 
controlled. Cold and statue-like, her hand 
never returned the pressure of mine, she 
never " 

" Hold ! Captain Mordant, don't say an- 
other word. You don't, you cant, understand 
the pride, the delicacy of the heart of a 
young lady, and, above all, an Irish lady, 
the grand-daughter and daughter of two 
soldiers, with the blood of Irish kings flow- 
ing in her veins. No, she would rather die 
than let her feelings be exposed to the man 
who had stolen her heart, and who could 
leave her without openly and honourably 
avowing his love. But, had you seen her as 
I did, when you had left the house, how 
she dropped fainting on the sofa, as if the 
life had left her ; if you had seen her noble 
grand-mother bending over her with the 
tears streaming down her pale face, you 
could not doubt the cruel wrong you have 
put on two of the noblest women on earth, 
with no protector but their poor, ignorant 
servant, Patrick ODonohough." 

Patrick's tall figure seemed to become 
taller as he uttered his sentiments. His 
chest expanded as if their grandenr inflated 
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it, and his eyes flashed as they turned full of 
haughty reproach on Mordant. 

" Oh ! Patrick, am I, indeed, beloved by 
Miss O'Neill ? Did she, indeed, betray such 
deep emotion when I had gone V 

" Ask me no more questions, Captain 
Mordant. I wish you had not provoked me, 
by your doubts of the mischief you have 
done, into letting out the truth. Yes, Miss 
Grace will have cause for many a long day to 
regret that she ever knew you ; for she is 
not one to forget that she gave her heart to 
one unworthy of the treasure." 

" Listen to me, Patrick, patiently, while I 
tell you how I am situated. God is my wit- 
ness that never did a man love a woman 
more fondly, more devotedly, than I do Miss 
O'Neill. Never did man more ardently de- 
sire to wed than I do to marry her. Did no 
obstacle exist but my poverty, I would con- 
quer my pride, and owe my fortune as well 
as my happiness to her. But unfortunately, 
Patrick, my parents never would consent to 
receive her I adore, as a daughter. They 
are unjustly prejudiced against the Irish. 
Oh, how do I deplore it ; and, though hi- 
therto a most dutiful son, I would, such is 
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my love for Miss O'Neill, demand her hand in 
defiance of their anger and resentment, could 
I hope, Patrick, that the Countess O'Neill 
would accord it to me without their sanction. 
How could I presume to ask her consent, 
knowing, as I do, that the first thing she 
would say would be to ask if I had obtained 
that of my family ? And could I, Patrick, ex- 
pose her to the insult of a refusal from my 
parents to receive her grand-daughter ?" 

Patrick felt his blood boil when told of 
the dislike entertained by Captain Mordant's 
family to the Irish ; but the affront offered 
to his nation, strongly as he felt it, was lost 
in his anger and indignation at the notion 
that any family on earth could refuse to 
welcome his young lady with pride and plea- 
sure into its bosom. He was about to ex- 
press his sentiments on this point in no mea- 
sured terms, when, witnessing the pain and 
regret experienced by Captain Mordant, he 
checked his feelings and said, " Yes, sir, I 
now see it all, and I pity you, Yes, from my 
heart, I do." 

" Then, Patrick, will you sometimes write 
me a few lines to say how the ladies are. I 
cannot bear to be left in ignorance about 
them ?" 
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" On one condition I will, sir. Write to 
the Countess without delay when you get to 
your new quarters. Tell her the truth, the 
whole truth, as you have told me. She is of 
a noble nature, and, when she knows that you 
are unhappy, will, perhaps, write to you from 
time to time ; if not, I will. And now, sir, 
good-bye." 

Mordant extended his hand to clasp that 
of Patrick, but Patrick had disappeared with- 
out noticing the movement that marked the 
intention. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



We left Mr. and Mrs. James Hunter newly 
arrived at the Clarendon Hotel, awaiting, 
with little anticipation of pleasure, the com- 
ing of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, senior. Honor 
was an altered woman. She had learned to 
reflect since she had left her native land, and 
reflection generally leads to improvement. 
Her eyes were now perfectly opened to the 
errors of her past conduct, and her pride was 
wounded by the consciousness of its unwor- 
thiness. But she was not only aware of past 
faults, but willing to atone for them, had 
not the often-reiterated advice of her weak- 
minded husband, " not to allow herself to be 
held cheap by his parents," operated to check 
her new-born desire to behave well, and to 
treat them with the deference due from a 
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son's wife to his father and mother, more 
especially under her peculiar circumstances. 
Half the money forwarded by his mother to 
Mr. James Hunter had been appropriated to 
the purchase of some suitable dresses for the 
bride, but the other half she insisted on being 
expended in gifts for her mother. " Wait 
till the old folk come," said her husband, 
"and I doubt not they will come down so 
handsomely that you will be enabled to send 
better presents, and money likewise." 

Honor's heart yearned towards her mother, 
and she longed to prove that, though absent, 
she was not forgotten. In truth Honor's feel- 
ings toward her parent had greatly changed 
since she left her ; for comparing the doting, 
the boundless affection and devotion of her 
mother for her with the unblushing selfish- 
ness of her husband, she had learned to ap- 
preciate her tenderness, and be grateful for 
it. When the following day, attired in a 
tasteful and fashionable dress, Honor de- 
scended from her chamber to join her hus- 
band in the sitting-room, he was struck with 
surprise and satisfaction at her appearance. 
" By Jove, Honor," said he, " there's not a 
duchess in the land has a more stately car- 
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riage, or a more dignified air, than you have, 
at this moment. Only keep it up, and the 
governor and the old girl will think them- 
selves obliged to treat you as a great lady. 
I'm quite sure they have made up their 
minds to see a wild Irish girl, dressed in the 
fashion of ten years ago, with an awful brogue, 
one whom they can treat without ceremony. 
But, they'll find themselves mistaken, and, if 
you know how to play your cards, you'll soon 
get the whip-hand of them." 

" We must, for our son's sake, behave 
civilly to his wife," observed Mr. Hunter, 
senior, to his wife. " I dare say we shall 
find her with little to recommend her, ex- 
cept her beauty, for James always had a good 
taste in that; but, as the knot is tied, we 
must make the best of it, my dear." 

" I know that as well as you do, Mr. Hun- 
ter ; but to have an Irishwoman for a daugh- 
ter-in-law is a bitter pill to swallow, and it 
will be no easy task for me to conceal my 
dislike to her country, I can tell you. I 
never have forgotten that Irish kitchen-maid 
who made such a row in our house, and ever 
since that I cant abide the Irish." 

" But you must not forget that Irish 
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kitchen-maids are as different from Irish 
ladies as English ones are." 

" That remains to be proved, Mr. Hunter ; 
but, somehow or other, I've a notion that all 
the Irish are alike." 

"Don't allow yourself to be prejudiced 
against our sons wife before you see her, my 
dear." 

" I dare say she's a bold-looking girl, with 
high cheekbones, light-blue eyes, a great 
quantity of fair hair, a turn-up nose, and a 
large mouth, just like the Irish kitchen-maid 
I was telling you of." 

" And I dare say we shall find her a very 
handsome person." 

" Well, we'll soon see who is right. I 
only wish she was back in her own barbarous 
country, where, I have heard, people make 
no more ceremony of killing their fellow- 
creatures than of slaughtering sheep and 
pigs." 

The bride and bridegroom presented them- 
selves in Grosvenor-square soon after it was 
announced to them that Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
ter had arrived there. Mr. James Hunter 
entered the drawing-room with Honor lean- 
ing on his arm, and, walking up to his mo- 
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ther with an air as perfectly free from em- 
barrassment as if he was about to present 
her a bride selected by herself, said, "Mother, 
here is my wife:" and then, kissing Madame 
Mere, he made her a sign to perform the 
same ceremony to Honor, who, cold and 
stately, stood aloof making no advance. So 
wholly different was her daughter-in-law from " 
the person she had made up her mind to see, 
that Mrs. Hunter gazed at her with a min- 
gled sentiment of admiration and awe ; until 
Mr. Hunter, seeing the awkward position of 
his son's wife, kindly came forward, and, 
having embraced her, his wife, recovering 
from her embarrassment, followed his ex- 
ample. Honor coldly presented her cheek, 
maintaining an air of proud dignity while she 
did so, that had a most imposing effect on her 
mother-in-law. 

"Well, governor, here we are !" said Mr. 
James Hunter, slapping his father on the 
shoulder, " I thought I'd surprise you ! And 
you, mother, how do you like my wife ?" 

" Indeed, James, I think she is — that is 
to say, I -" And the old lady, not know- 
ing precisely what to say, so greatly did the 
air of dignity of Honor awe her, stopped short, 
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" Pray, madam, don't give yourself the 
trouble of answering the foolish questions of 
James," said Honor. 

Old Mr. Hunter, a warm admirer of beauty, 
was very much struck by that of Honor, 
though he failed not to observe that there 
was a certain fiertt in her air and manner, 
which he was by no means prepared to ex- 
pect. In short, the elderly pair, who had 
intended as a condescension on their part to 
pardon and treat with something as like 
kindness as would be consistent with the 
sense of their own offended dignity her who 
had entered their family without their know- 
ledge or permission, found themselves awed 
and imposed on by her presence. Their son, 
who saw the effect produced on them by his 
wife, was perfectly delighted, and could have 
applauded her as he would have done a first- 
rate actress, so well did he think she had en- 
acted her rd/e, had he not been restrained by 
prudence. 

" I hope you will immediately remove 
from the hotel to this house," said Mr. Hun- 
ter, kindly addressing his daughter-in-law, 
" and that you will make yourself perfectly 
at home/' 

10 
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Honor gracefully bowed her head, and her 
mother-in-law, thinking it now time to say 
something, observed that " she hoped Mrs. 
James would not be shy in asking for every- 
thing she required." 

Another stately bow, was the only notice 
taken of her civility. 

" You have, of course, ordered the crim- 
son bed-room and dressing-room to be ready 
to receive my son and his wife, my dear?" 
inquired Mr. Hunter. " Had you not 
better show Mrs. James to her room, to see 
if she wishes any change made in its arrange- 
ments ? " 

" I had ordered the blue chintz room to 
be prepared," replied the old lady, looking 
embarrassed. On which Mr. Hunter rang 
the bell himself, and commanded that the 
crimson satin suite of rooms should be in- 
stantly made ready. 

" And have the point-lace toilet-cover put 
on the dressing-table," added Mrs. Hunter. 

Honor perfectly comprehended that the 
change from the blue chintz room to the 
crimson satin suite was due to her own as- 
sumption of lofty dignity, and, finding it so 
successful, fully resolved never to lose sight 
of it. n 2 
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The luncheon-bell now rang, and Mr. 
Hunter approached Honor, and offered her 
his arm with as profound a respect as he 
would have done to royalty itself; while she 
accepted it with an air of proud condescen- 
sion, and walked through the train of pow- 
dered domestics as if she had been all her 
life accustomed to be surrounded by such. 

" Is she always so distant, so proud-like ?" 
whispered Mrs. Hunter in the ear of her son, 
as they walked to the dining-room. 

" Generally," was the reply ; " for, being 
descended from the Irish kings, she keeps up 
her dignity." 

" But I never heard there were any kings 
in Ireland," whispered Mrs: Hunter ; " I 
thought they had only a Lord Lieutenant." 

But, before her son could explain, they 
had entered the salle a manger. The large 
dimensions of this room, the rich furniture, 
noble pictures, and splendid plate, struck 
Honor with admiration ; but she Carefully 
concealed this fact, and appeared neither 
surprised nor pleased, to the evident disap- 
pointment, of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter. Her 
father-in-law having helped her to a little 
soup, and partaken of some himself, asked 
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for wine, and said, "Allow me, my dear 
daughter, to drink your health, and welcome 
you home." 

Honor bowed graciously to him ; and 
Mrs. Hunter and the servants exchanged 
glances of surprise as they remarked that 
they had never previously seen their master 
treat any lady with such respectful attention 
as he now did his daughter-in law. He 
pressed her to eat, selected the greatest 
dainties for her, insisted on her drinking half 
a glass of wine ; to which she assented in a 
manner that proved she meant it to be con- 
sidered a high favour, and, in short, conducted 
herself with such dignity that, although awed, 
her father and mother-in-law's consideration 
for her increased every moment. When the 
luncheon was over, they returned to the li- 
brary. Honor observed Mr. Hunter draw 
from his pocket a slip of paper, which he 
tore into pieces, and then, having asked her 
to pardon him, he opened a drawer, and took 
a small book out of it, on which he wrote a 
few lines, which, having dried on his blotting- 
book, he walked up to Honor, and, having 
folded the paper, placed it in her hand. "Ac- 
cept this, my first gift, my dear daughter," 
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said he, " to make any little purchases you 
may require. For your trousseau and jewels, 
that must be my care and Mrs. Hunter's;" and 
he pressed his lips to the cheek of Honor. 

" You are very good, sir," replied she, gra- 
ciously, but proudly. 

" 1 say, governor, I haven't made a bad 
choice, have I ?" inquired Mr. James Hunter, 
no longer able to conceal his satisfaction at 
the evident admiration and respect with 
which his wife had inspired his parents. 

" I never felt more pleased and satisfied 
with you, my son, than this day," answered 
his father, smiling, and nodding to Honor as 
an indication that she was the cause of this 
satisfaction ; " but, to complete my happiness, 
James, we must have whatever informality 
there may have been in your hasty marriage 
rectified as soon as possible. I will take im- 
mediate steps to have a special license ob- 
tained, and the ceremony performed by a 
dignitary of the church." 

" Just as you like, governor ; but all's 
right as it is, I assure you. Isn't it, Honor?'' 

" I defer on this point to the will of your 
father," replied Mrs. James ; a mark of re- 
spect on her part, which, slight as it might 
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be deemed, was received by Mr. Hunter with 
undissembled pleasure ; so true is it that 
small favours from the cold and proud gene- 
rally are more valued than greater ones from 
persons always kind and amiable. 

The immense fortune amassed by Mr. 
Hunter, large as it really was, was by report 
exaggerated into more than triple its actual 
amount ; and, as the worship of gold conti- 
nues to be as great in our time, if not greater 
than heretofore, the general belief in this 
enormous wealth had acquired for the Hun- 
ters a consideration seldom accorded to the 
highest rank, and never to the greatest 
merits, or virtues. A less worthy man would 
have been totally spoiled by the flattery and 
homage addressed to him, not only by the 
middle class, but by the very highest in the 
land. He was courted and welcomed wher- 
ever he went. His possessions, his move- 
ments, and his fetes, were talked of and 
noticed in the papers ; and, when he entered 
the House of Commons as one of its mem- 
bers, his advent there was hailed with accla- 
mations. For some time, Mr. Hunter was 
puzzled to account for his own extraordinary 
popularity, more especially with the nobility ; 
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but, as habit accustomed him to the daily 
proofs of it lavished on him by them, he was 
so pleased with the effect, that he ceased to 
trouble himself to inquire into the cause, 
and, like parvenus in general, remained what 
Nature meant him to be — a good-natured, 
kind-hearted man. He had now learned to 
receive the adulation offered to him by the 
great as a right, and repaid it with courte- 
ous and profuse hospitality. 

Mrs. Hunter was less amiable than her 
husband. Denied the advantages of a good 
education, she was incorrigibly vulgar, and, 
like most vulgar persons, attached the highest 
importance to the notice of the magnates of 
the land. She had a shrewd suspicion that 
she owed this condescension on their part to 
the wealth of her husband, and not to any 
merit of her own ; hence, she was piqued? 
even while pleased by it, and watched with a 
jealous eye every symptom that could imply 
a sense in the minds of her titled guests and 
hosts that she was only tolerated, and had no 
right to be among them. A glance ex- 
changed, a half smile, a look of astonishment 
detected on their countenances, soured and 
angered her; and, to resent such marks of 
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disapprobation, she would assume all the airs 
of a parvenue, boast of her wealth, and in- 
sinuate that, if she and Mr. Hunter pleased, 
they might have the choice of three parts 
of the finest seats in England to expend a 
portion of their vast fortunes on, as dukes, 
marquises, and earls, were daily offering their 
castles, abbeys, and parks for sale to Mr. 
Hunter, who, having already two magnificent 
places in the country, and one smaller one, 
did not care to be troubled with any more. 

The mistakes and blunders of Mrs. Hunter 
furnished a fertile field for the mauvaises 
plaisanteries of all her acquaintances. For 
one blunder really made by her, twenty were 
invented for her, and were circulated in 
society with a malicious pleasure by those 
whom her vulgarity and brusquerie had of- 
fended, and whose envy her boasted wealth 
had excited. Though well aware of the in- 
sincerity of her noble acquaintances, she 
could not dispense with the vain and puerile 
gratification their attentions afforded her. 
The truth was, she liked the flattery, while 
she in her secret heart despised the flatterers, 
and lost whatever good qualities she might 
originally have possessed, in the false position 

n 5 
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in which she now found herself placed. 
Sometimes would Mrs. Hunter say to her 
husband, " Well, after all, my dear, these 
great lords and ladies are very much like 
other people. The only difference 1 find is, 
that they show greater attention to rich 
people than our old friends used to do." 

" Because, having high birth and ancient 
titles, and their fortunes not always equalling 
their rank, they attach a greater value to 
wealth than we do, who, possessing it, appre- 
ciate more highly ancient lineage and high 
rank. People always are disposed to value 
what they have not." 

" But, what can our wealth be to them ? 
Can they hope that we intend to share it with 
them, Mr. Hunter ?" 

" They must be simple if they do, my 
dear. But a very rich man is always deemed 
a fortunate one, and people sometimes un- 
consciously, they know not why, are attracted 
around the fortunate." 

" Do you remember when we used to read 
in the newspapers of an evening the fites 
and movements of dukes, duchesses, mar- 
chionesses, earls, and countesses, how grand 
we used to think they must be ! We be- 
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lieved them as different, and as superior to 
ourselves, as champagne is to small-beer, 
little thinking we should ever sit down to 
table with them, and have them at our 
houses. But now that we have come to 
know them, and to be hand and glove with 
with them, as one may say, I smile to think 
in what an error we were, — how exactly like 
other people they are, and how totally unlike 
what we imagined them to be." 

" I confess, notwithstanding, that I like 
them, my dear wife. They are so much 
more polite than our old acquaintances, and 
there is a great charm in politeness." 

" They are too polite, I think, for their 
over-politeness reminds me of what my mo- 
ther used to say, * Always suspect a person 
who comes into the shop with polite speeches, 
to have an empty purse; those with well- 
filled ones know there's no occasion for fine 
words.' And what she so often said to me, 
comes into my head when I hear those grand 
lords and ladies inviting me, and flattering 
me, as if I conferred the greatest honour on 
them, for I suspect they have designs on my 
money." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The society of lords and ladies afforded 
much more pleasure to Mr. Hunter than to 
his wife, because he never attempted to 
analyze the motives that led to their marked 
attentions to him. He took the good offered, 
and repaid it in kind, willing to believe that 
those who showed such a preference for his 
company were as disinterested as he was. 
And he was not far wrong in this supposi- 
tion ; for, although many of the nobles with 
whom he associated might stand in need of 
a portion of his wealth, there was hardly one 
among them who would have dreamed of 
asking a loan from him, notwithstanding that 
they sought acquaintance with him solely on 
account of it. Strange and incomprehensible 
influence of money ! He liked to be ad- 
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dressed by duchesses, and to be confidentially 
talked to by dukes, and, when he saw as- 
sembled around his hospitable board some of 
the noblest persons of both sexes in England, 
he felt pleased with himself and with all the 
world. 

He had, like his wife, formed a more ele- 
vated notion of the great lords and ladies of 
the peerage. He fancied that dukes were 
more unbending, and that duchesses were a 
more stately and ceremonious race ; that 
they maintained a greater distance towards 
persons of his own position, and by the dig- 
nity of their manner precluded the slightest 
approach to familiarity. But, when he found 
this fine porcelain of human nature resem- 
bled so strongly the homely earthenware to 
which he had hitherto been accustomed, he 
only smiled at his own mistake, and admitted 
that duchesses could be as pleasant and unaf- 
fected as any other ladies. The awe and 
profound respect which he had anticipated 
they must inspire in one of a grade so much 
lower than themselves, were gone ; but the 
admiration for their gentleness of manner, 
elegance, and amiability was tenfold in- 
creased. 
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" I feel as much at ease conversing with 
one of those grand ladies," would he observe 
to his wife, " at my own table, as if I were a 
duke myself, or that she were only a plain 
Mrs. Tomkins, or Simkins, and I only remem- 
ber her rank when I hear some one say, 
' your grace.' I really believe that lords and 
ladies forget that they are lords and ladies 
when they are in company. Not like our 
old friends, the lord mayors and sheriffs and 
their wives, who seemed to me to be always 
thinking of their own imagined grandeur, and 
who looked as cross as possible if any one 
seemed for a moment to forget it. D6 you 
remember after Sheriff Thompson was knight- 
ed, how offended his wife used to be if any 
one omitted saying, ' my lady ' and ' your 
ladyship ' at every word ?" 

But, although Mr. Hunter was highly 
pleased with the aristocratic dames he be- 
came acquainted with, he had not yet en- 
countered the " fair ideal " of a duchess 
which he had formed to himself. " She 
must be tall, slight, and stately," said he» 
" with a delicate complexion, rather grave 
and silent, replying more by lofty bows, with 
now and then a condescending smile, than 
by words." 
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" Such was the notion which Mr. Hunter's 
fancy had formed of an aristocratic dame, 
and which hitherto he had sought in vain. 
He and his wife had made up their minds 
that their only son should marry a lady of 
rank. They cared not whether she brought 
a fortune with her, or not ; for they had wealth 
sufficient for the indulgence of their utmost 
desires, and sagacity enough to be aware 
that a young lady of rank with a fortune 
would not be likely to marry Mr. James 
Hunter, or, if she did, might not be disposed 
to treat his parents with the respectful con- 
sideration to which they thought themselves 
entitled. " Let my future daughter-in-law 
bring nobility into the family, and I'll find 
wealth," said Mr. Hunter ; and, with this 
sentiment, and the conviction that it would 
be carried out whenever he liked, he felt in 
no hurry to see his son married, thinking 
him too young and too wild to settle in life : 
an opinion fully shared by Mrs. Hunter. 

Both parents positively idolized their son, 
while he, spoiled by their injudicious and 
weak indulgence, foolishly believed that it 
was accorded to him from a sense of his pe- 
culiar merit and superiority over them, and 
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also believed that he was fully justified in 
following his own inclinations without refer- 
ring to theirs. The father had consented to 
his son's entering the army very much against 
his own views and wishes ; but, he firmly re- 
sisted the project of his entering the Guards, 
on which Mr. James had set his mind, wisely 
thinking that London, or its environs, pre- 
sented a bad school for a rich and naturally 
idle youth to begin his military career in, 
and in which he might acquire habits which 
might give a colour to his future destiny. 
" If he must be a soldier," said Mr. Hunter, 
" let him at least be safe out of the tempta- 
tions of London, where so many young men 
get ruined before their reason is developed." 

The regiment was selected by Mr. 

James Hunter because a schoolfellow of his 
had entered it ; and, after having passed some 
time in various country quarters in England, 
where he had distinguished himself by his 
follies and extravagance, from the inevitable 
results of which the kindness and liberality 
of his too partial parents had always rescued 
him, he accompanied his regiment to Ireland. 
The elopement and marriage of Mr. James 
Hunter had occasioned great annoyance to 
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his father and mother. It frustrated all the 
projects so long formed by them for his 
alliance with some noble family; but, to his 
mother, it was still more objectionable than 
to his father, for she had, as we before alluded 
to, conceived a dislike to the Irish that 
would have rendered her peculiarly averse to 
receive as a daughter-in-law any young lady, 
however highly endowed, who happened to 
appertain to the " Emerald Isle." The good 
sense of her husband, who saw that as the 
mischief, as he termed it, was done, and 
could not be undone, it was better to make 
the best of it, and pardon the young pair, 
had conquered Mrs. Hunter's repugnance to 
receive her son's wife civilly, although, " as 
to ever liking an Irishwoman, that was," as 
she declared, " wholly out of the question ;" 
and she " heartily pitied her poor dear James 
for his misfortune." 

" What a fine, noble-looking creature she 
is !" said Mr. Hunter, the first moment he 
found himself alone with his wife, on the 
day of receiving the young pair. u She is 
precisely the sort of looking girl I should 
have chosen for him," added he, " and rea- 
lizes exactly the notion I had formed of a 
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duchess. And her manner, too, how stately, 
how reserved ! I declare I could have made 
more free with any duchess of our acquaint- 
ance than with my own daughter-in-law." 

" She is very handsome, I am ready to 
admit, and does look very noble," replied 
Mrs. Hunter ; " but, somehow or other, I 
feel more shy with her, more afraid of her, 
than I ever felt of any woman before. If 
you will believe me, my dear, I didn't feel 
half in such awe when I was first presented 
to her Majesty as when James led up his 
wife to me. I had made up my mind to 
give them a good lecture before I forgave 
them, but it went quite out of my head 
when I saw her standing proudly before me, 
with that cold stately look that seemed to 
say, ' Haven't I done you a great honour in 
marrying your son V when I fully expected 
that she would plump down on her knees to 
ask my pardon for coming into our family 
without our leave or license." 

"Hah! hah! hah!" exclaimed Mr. Hunter, 
bursting into a fit of laughter. " Why, to 
tell you the truth, I expected, like you, a 
blushing, frightened, poor girl, with her eyes 
full of tears, asking to be forgiven, and 
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whom, after a short reproof, I would have to 
raise from her knees and say I pardoned ; 
when, to my surprise, and, I must add, to 
my satisfaction, I saw this handsome and 
grand looking creature looking at me as 
though she meant to say, ' I am ready to 
pardon you for having for a moment blamed 
your son for marrying me.' " 

" I find by poor dear James that she is 
descended from the Irish kings ; and this, I 
suppose, is the reason she looks so proud. 
But I never heard there were any kings in 
Ireland before. Did you, my dear ?" 

" Yes, yes, and I begin to have faith now 
that, notwithstanding their reign ended many 
centuries ago, their descendants still retain 
their dignity of air and manner." 

" Did you observe that she never seemed 
to notice the rich furniture, fine pictures, and 
beautiful plate, any more than if she had 
been a queen, and used to such things all her 
life ?" 

" I did, my dear, and I liked her for it. 
I had, as you advised me, drawn a cheque 
for £300 to give her for pocket money, 
but I tore it up, and wrote her one for a 
£1,000." 
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" The only thing I'm afraid of is, that 
she'll always keep me in awe. I feel that I 
couldn't give her a word of advice, or tell 
her my mind, were it ever so ; she looks so 
cold and stately, and I can plainly see poor 
dear James is as much afraid of her as I 
am." 

" So much the better, my dear, for it will 
prevent disagreements. Let her alone. Be 
polite to her, and I am sure she will be the 
same to you." 

" But it's very disagreeable, Mr. Hunter, 
so it is, to be afraid-like of one's own daugh- 
ter-in-law ; especially when she brings no 
fortune, and elopes with one's only son, who 
might have married a duke's daughter." 

" I assure you, my dear, that the only 
thing that surprises me is, her ever conde- 
scending to elope with any man, were he 
even a king, instead of our son, James." 

" Surely, Mr. Hunter, you are not going 
to undervalue our only child, our son and 
heir, — and all for a proud Irish princess, who, 
after all, is no princess at all ?" 

" Not at all, my dear, I never thought so 
highly of James as since I have seen his 
wife. And now we must give orders to the 
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best mercers, milliners, jewellers, and all 
the rest of them, to send their finest goods. 
We have a real diamond of great value in 
our possession, and we must take care that 
it be properly set. Spare no expense, Mrs. 
Hunter, but let our daughter-in-law have 
everything fit for a duchess. I'll choose the 
jewels myself." 

" What do you think, Honor, of the gover- 
nor and the old girl ?" inquired Mr. James 
Hunter, when he found himself tete-a-tete 
with his bride. 

" Just what you led me to expect. They 
have behaved very well ; and, that they may 
continue to do so, I must maintain my own 
dignity." 

" Come, come, Honor, all that's very well 
to them, but you must not be always on your 
high horse with me. Hang me, if I can be- 
lieve you're the same girl I ran off with so 
short a time ago ; when you were such a 
lively devil-may-care sort of a creature, and 
used to make me half solit my sides with 
laughing. Now, you are like a queen before 
her subjects, and I don't know what to say, 
you look so very dignified. It's all well 
enough to act the grand with the old folk, 
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but with one's own husband it really is ridi- 
culous; so let you and I play into each 
others hands, Honor, and all will go on well. 
For how much was the cheque the governor 
gave you ? I dare be sworn, it was for a 
large amount. Will you share it with me ?" 

" I have not looked at it," replied Honor, 
with an air of great dignity, drawing it forth, 
and handing it to him. 

" What ! a thousand pounds ! By Jove, 
the governor has come down handsomely. I 
did not imagine it had been above two or 
three hundred." 

" Let me have £300 to send my mother, 
and you may keep the rest." 

•* Well, that's devilish good-natured of you, 
I must say, Honor ; but I won't take your 
money from you. There !' and he returned 
the cheque, " take it. I see you have already 
found the road to the governor's heart, which 
leads direct to his purse ; so you may have 
whatever you like from him, if you play your 
cards well." 

"I will play no cards," observed Mrs. 
James Hunter proudly, if not sternly. "I 
respect myself too much to have recourse to 
any unworthy means ; and, were I disposed 
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to adopt any such, the liberal conduct of your 
father towards me would wholly preclude it." 

"And who wants you to take unworthy 
means ? And who ever thinks that taking ad- 
vantage of a kind old governor, who happens 
to be ones father, or father-in-law, is an 
unworthy measure, I should like to know?" 

" / think so, and that is quite sufficient 
for me. I shall never consult others on 
points of honour." 

" Why, to hear you talk, Honor, one might 
imagine that 1 was a schoolboy, and you my 
governess, or preceptor, who had to lecture 
me. Hang me, if I know what to make of 
you ; you are so stern and stuck up of late." 
And off walked the discomfited husband, 
leaving his stately wife fully determined to 
maintain her dignity in a family where she 
plainly saw the permission on her part of any 
infringement of it would expose her to dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

The marriage-ceremony, according to the 
English law, was solemnized in a few days 
after, with as much pomp as was admis- 
sible where a certain degree of privacy was 
necessary ; and, before it was celebrated, Mr. 
Hunter, senior, had a very liberal marriage 
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settlement drawn up in favour of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, securing her, and any offspring to 
which she might hereafter give birth, most 
ample provisions. Honor's politeness to- 
wards her husband and his parents was in- 
variable ; but, while it left them nothing to 
complain of in their ordinary intercourse, it 
never relaxed into that sociability and confi- 
dence which form so great a charm in do- 
mestic life. Her beauty and dignified de- 
meanour had made such a favourable im- 
pression on Mr. Hunter, senior, that he was 
disposed to excuse, if not to overlook, the want 
of cordiality which sometimes struck him in 
his daughter-in-law. " It's her way," would 
he sometimes say, in reply to the frequent 
complaints of his wife on this point. (i Some 
persons are naturally cold and formal in 
their manners, and can't help it ; and you 
must see, my dear, that, if she never allows 
a liberty, she never takes one." 

" But she positively freezes me by her 
coldness. I always heard that the Irish are 
a warm-hearted people." 

" Warm hearts are very apt to be accom- 
panied by warm tempers, my dear, which are 
very disagreeable things to deal with, I can 
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assure you ; and we ought to rejoice that 
Mrs. James Hunter bears no more resem- 
blance in temper than in person to the only 
specimen of an Irishwoman you had pre- 
viously known, namely, the Irish kitchen- 
maid, of whom you had such a dread and 
horror." 

" Well, on the whole, I don't know if I 
wouldn't rather have have had to deal with 
a warm temper, provided there was a warm 
heart with it, than with such a very cold and 
stately woman as my son's wife. Nothing 
seems to please, or surprise her." 

" Which is a proof of her high breeding, 
my dear. You never see great people sur- 
prised at anything." 

" But I don't admit that she is a great 
person, though she is descended from Irish 
kings ; for, when I told Lady Mellborough 
so the other day, she positively laughed out- 
right, and made a joke of it ! But, surely, 
even if she were a great person, the moment 
she became our son's wife she should leave 
off her grand airs with us, instead of making 
me feel that I am no longer at home in my 
own house, while a stuck-up, icy-looking 

VOL. II. o 
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lady sits like a queen on a court- day before 



me." 



" She has, I must admit, a very queenly 
air, and I notice that every one who sees her 
is struck by it. I have no doubt she'll 
make James much more steady and reason- 
able." 

" Poor, dear fellow ! I can plainly see he 
is afraid of her, which he never was of me, 
who am his mother." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Painful was the awaking of Grace 
O'Neill the morning after the parting be- 
tween her and Mordant. A deep sense of 
sorrow oppressed her so strongly that, when 
she opened her eyes for a moment, she 
closed them again as if to shut out some dis- 
tressing object. " Have I had a painful 
dream," thought Grace, "or is it, indeed, 
true that we have parted for ever ?" And 
sharp was the pang when memory told her 
that it was no dream which had inflicted 
such a heavy weight of sorrow on her heart. 
She recalled every look, every word of his, 
on the previous night. "That he felt the 
parting acutely, there can be no doubt," 
thought she ; " his voice, his agitation, 
proved it. But, alas ! not a word passed his 

o 2 
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lips that indicated his intention of ever com- 
ing here again, and, did he believe such a 
thing possible, would he not have referred 
to it ? And now, hour after hour, days, 
weeks, months, and years — should I con- 
tinue to bear this load of life so long — may 
roll on without any hope to cheer this deso- 
late heart. I knew not, until the moment 
of trial came, how hard would be the task 
of supporting his absence, of seeing morn- 
ings dawn and nights set in, without a hope 
of beholding or even hearing from him ;" 
and tears stole down her cheeks. " But I 
must not give way to unavailing regret," 
thought Grace. " I have duties to fulfil — 
precious, sacred ones ; the peace of my dear 
grandmother must not be exposed to the 
trial of witnessing my unhappiness. I owe 
it to her, to myself, to bear up against this 
heavy sorrow ; and a sense of duty, with the 
aid of Heaven, will support me through it." 

Grace arose, removed with care every 
trace of tears from her eyes, and was already 
dressed when her attendant entered her 
chamber. It was a great delight to her that 
that person knew nothing of her indisposi- 
tion on the preceding night— it spared her 
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from all inquiries ; and, having learned that 
her grandmother was awake, she went to 
bid her good morrow. Delighted by this 
courageous effort on the part of her darling, 
and well aware of how much it must have 
cost her, the Countess O'Neill pressed her to 
her heart with a tenderness no words could 
express ; and, though no reference was made 
to the cause of Grace's recent illness, the 
minds of both were occupied by it." 

" She's a noble creature, and has all the 
high courage of her grandfather," thought 
Patrick O'Donohough to himself, when he 
waited on the ladies at breakfast, and 
marked the varying colour on the cheek of 
Grace. " Pride is a fine thing in woman," 
thought Patrick. " There is nothing better 
for enabling her to conceal her feelings. 
Sure it is like some of the false armour I 
have seen, which, though it could not pre- 
vent a wound, concealed it. I am sure 
she'd die rather than let any one know 
what's passing in her heart ; and I hope that 
the effort to hide her grief will in time con- 
quer it. And that poor gentleman, Captain 
Mordant, how sorrowful I left him ! I was 
thinking that if she knew how well he loves 
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her, and why he could not propose, it might 
satisfy her pride, and so take the sting out 
of her wound, as extracting splinters which 
irritate, helps to cure bodily wounds. But, 
then, such is the tenderness and pity of her 
noble heart, that, were she to know the suf- 
ferings of his, she might be still more un- 
happy, and it would keep alive an affection 
which, for her peace, must be subdued. 
Well, all is in the hands of God ; and if, as 
the great Book said, A sparrow cannot fall 
without His will, may we not hope that He 
will not let a heart like hers break, but, in 
His own time and way, bind up this bruised 

reed ?" 

The frequency of Captain Mordant's visits 
to the Countess O'Neill's had not failed to 
draw attention. They were accounted for 

in the little world of by a supposition 

of his attachment to her grand-daughter, and 
a belief that it must lead to a marriage. 
Youthful and inexperienced as was Grace, 
she had noticed various symptoms of this 
belief in her friends and acquaintances ; 
hence, she naturally concluded that, when 
Mordant left, the manner in which she 
should bear his absence would become a 
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subject of inquiry among them. She knew 
that a shade less of colour in her cheeks, or 
any other indication of decreased health or 
gaiety, would evidently be attributed to a 
disappointment of the heart ; and from such 
a supposition her pride and delicacy equally 
revolted. 

To avoid the possibility of this, she deter- 
mined, whatever the effort might cost her, to 
conceal, if she could not surmount, her cha- 
grin. She took more exercise than before 
in the garden, that her cheeks should not 
grow pale; and, although not physiologist 
enough to be aware of the fact that the same 
exercise which, by circulating the blood in 
her veins, sent a brighter tint to her cheek, 
would increase her animal spirits, she found 
that it produced this effect, and consequently 
she had much less trouble in appearing as 
cheerful as before she knew Mordant, than 
she had anticipated. She thought of him 
often, it is true, and with sadness, but she 
did not wholly abandon herself to regret. 
She sought in constant occupation a refuge 
from melancholy thoughts, and experienced 
the truth of the adage, that grief has less 
chance of vanquishing the busy than the idle, 
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The approbation of her beloved grand- 
mother, demonstrated by a thousand narne^ 
less proofs of affection, stimulated her to a 
continuance in her wise resolve not to give 
way to her feelings ; and the keenest vigil- 
ance of the most curious observer could dis- 
cover nothing in her appearance or manner 
to justify a suspicion that her affections were 
deeply, irrevocably engaged, and without a 
hope of sharing the destiny of him who had 
won them. She attended, as one of the 
bridesmaids, the marriage of the second Miss 
Fitzgerald with Mr. Mac Vigors, with an as- 
pect as cheerful as she had worn on the pre- 
vious wedding of Lady Travers, and defeated 
the curiosity of all those who, " wondered 
how Miss O'Neill would support the depar- 
ture of Captain Mordant, who devoted all 
his time and attention to her just as if there 
were no other young ladies in the place ?" 

The wedding of the second sister of the 
Fitzgerald family so closely resembled that 
of the first, that we spare our readers the re- 
capitulation, Mr. Mac Vigors, possessing an 
equal fortune with Sir Henry Travers, was 
equally liberal with the Baronet in making 
settlements ; and his father-in-law elect de- 
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termined that the festivities given in honour 
of his nuptials should be on a no less exten- 
sive scale. The same number of guests and 
dishes, and the same number of toasts, marked 
the festival. The only difference was, that 
the bridegroom, on the present occasion, 
warned by the example of his predecessor, 
refrained from making an absurd speech, and 
contented himself with thanking those who 
drank his health, and by hoping to meet them 
often in his own house. 

In a few davs after the Countess O'Neill 
received a letter from Captain Mordant, in 
which, as he declared to his humble friend, 
Patrick O'Donohough, he would do, he re- 
vealed to her not only the precise state of 
his heart, but all the difficulties of his posi- 
tion ; and, while blaming himself for his 
culpable folly in exposing himself to the 
dangerous pleasure of cultivating an intimacy 
with one whom to know must be to love, 
he implored forgiveness in consideration that 
he was daily, hourly, expiating his fault by 
the deep chagrin he was undergoing in conse- 
quence. The Countess deliberated some time 
whether or not she should show the letter to 
Grace ; but reflection taught her that the 
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wisest course to pursue would be not to 
name it ; and, having acknowledged its re- 
ceipt, she requested that Mordant would 
write to her no more, and concluded by 
wishing him every happiness. " We are 
never too old to acquire wisdom by expe- 
rience," thought the Countess O'Neill ; "and 
never again will I risk the happiness of my 
darling by exposing her to the constant so- 
ciety of any man, however amiable and com- 
mendable. That she has escaped unscathed 
is, indeed, a most fortunate event, for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful, for it was 
by my weakness and want of knowledge of 
the world that she was placed in danger." 

But, although Grace O'Neill struggled as 
far as those of her age and sex were ever 
capable of doing, the barbed arrow of dis- 
appointed affection still rankled at her heart, 
and often was her pillow bedewed with tears 
as the image of Mordant presented itself in 
the silence of night. " Was she still re- 
membered ? Did he turn with tenderness to 
her image, as she so frequently did to his ?" 
were questions which often occurred to her. 
She would recall his looks, his words, with a 
vividness that almost startled her, and ask 
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herself if she should thus ever bear him in 
her heart ? 

The officers of the regiment which re- 
placed that of Mordant were now receiving 
all the civilities that had been offered to 
their predecessors. One regiment, in the 
opinion of the society of and its neigh- 
bourhood, was just as good as another, and 
the marriage of Honor OTlaherty had awak- 
ened hopes in the breasts of youthful belles 
and their mammas that the new officers 

might not leave without taking away 

at least one or two of the beauties. The 
Countess O'Neill and her grand-daughter 
were among the few who viewed with per- 
fect indifference the arrival of the beaux of 
the — Regiment. The sound of the mili- 
tary band brought, as before, many a pretty 
face to the windows of the bouses, and many 
were the coquettish glances shot forth from 
blue, grey, and hazel eyes at the good-looking 
young officers who paraded the streets in 
search of the beauties in which the town of 

was, and with truth, reported to be so 

rich. 

**I must call on the colonel of this new 
regiment," said Sir Geoffrey Fitzgerald to 
his better half. 
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- " Do you think it necessary, my dear, now 
that we have no longer daughters to marry?" 

" It's always necessary to show attention to 
the English, in order to maintain the charac- 
ter of poor Ireland for hospitality, the sole 
virtue for which they are disposed to give us 
credit." 

" But the two weddings have occasioned 
considerable expense, and we really require 
to retrench a little, Sir Geoffrey." 

" That may be ; but you must remember 
that, in the absence of the nobility here, I 
have always been looked up to as the person 
who w T as to take the lead in calling on and 
inviting the officers. To decline doing so 
now, would be like abdicating the position 
accorded me by my neighbours, and I sup- 
pose you would not tike me to do this ? 
Travers, though he is our son-in-law, is not 
competent to take my place, so I must not 
allow it to become dormant." 

" But champagne and claret are very dear, 
Sir Geoffrey, and the two weddings have 
greatly diminished the stock in your cellar, 
as you told me the other day." 

" True enough ; but isn't there a new wine- 
merchant set up at Waterford, who wrote to 
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me a week ago to solicit the honour of my 
patronage, and can't I replenish my stock on 
long credit?" 

" But long credit becomes so expensive in 
the end, my dear Sir Geoffrey." 

" How can I help that ? Short credit 
won't suit my means, and so I must seek 
long ; for, with the long credit, something 
may always turn up before the day of pay- 
ment comes." 

" But what can turn up for us ?" 
" Mayn't our son marry an heiress, and 
with her fortune clear off all the incum- 
brances, and set us at our ease ? " 

" This is a contingency not to be relied on, 
Sir Geoffrey. He may take it into his head 
to marry a poor wife instead of a rich one, 
and what should we do, then ?" 

" He wouldn't be so unfeeling, Lady Fitz- 
gerald. No, no, I know Tom better : he'll 
either join me to cut off the entail, or he'll 
marry an heiress ; so it's no use bothering 
ourselves about our affairs." 
" You are always so sanguine." 
" And you so desponding, except when you 
wanted to go to England." 

" That was because I hoped to get our 
daughters married there." 
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" But now we have got them married, and 
without having to come down with any money, 
too, we have a right to give ourselves some 
little enjoyment. None are within our reach 
here, except giving and taking good dinners. 
We can't get if we don't give, and, though it 
may make some few hundreds of pounds' dif- 
ference in our expenses at the end of the 
year, it will not be half as much as a season 
in London would cost us, so that, on the 
whole, we shall be gainers." 

The wine^merchant at Waterford was 
written to, to furnish a fresh stock of cham- 
pagne and claret, with a promise that, if it 
was found to be of a superior quality, Sir 
Geoffrey would recommend the wines to his 
friends. 

" How strange it is !" thought Lady Fitz- 
gerald, " that any piece of good fortune that 
occurs to us — and Heaven knows such occur- 
rences are * few and far between,' — furnishes 
excuses to my husband for breaking into 
some new extravagance. The marriages of 
my daughters, by getting rid of a certain 
expense, will induce Sir Geoffrey to launch 
into a new one, and the giving up going to 
England will lead to his expending double 

8 
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the usual sum at home. It reminds me of 
poor Sir Philip Dandeville, who took to 
drinking two bottles of champagne a day at 
Paris, where he went to economize, because, 
as he alleged, they cost no more than one in 
England used to do, and gave dinners of 
eight every day, because a dinner to four in 
London amounted to the same sum." 

The worthy Baronet of Ballymacross Castle 
found some of the senior officers of the new 
regiment so entirely to his taste, and they 
found his wine so much to theirs, that a 
mutual good understanding was soon esta- 
blished between them. It is true that they 
voted him an " Irish bore," and a "proser," 
but, nevertheless, the dinners he gave were 
too good to be slighted ; so they continued 
to honour him with their company at least 
once or twice a week — a favour which ren- 
dered the extension of their host's patronage 
to the new wine-merchant at Waterford po- 
sitively necessary, justifying the prediction of 
Lady Fitzgerald as to his increased expendi- 
ture, based on the fact of his having so well 
married his daughters. Whenever she ven- 
tured a word of remonstrance, she was told 
that the house was so dull since his girls had 
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left it, that, to keep him from an attack of 
the blue devils, he was compelled to have 
cheerful society around him, and, if good 
wine and plenty of it was the most success- 
ful bait for catching dry fishes, it must not 
be spared. " Then they are such devilish 
jolly fellows," would Sir Geoffrey say, " that 
I think their company quite a godsend in 
such a dull neighbourhood." 
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